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The Whitney Museum: 1931-1961 
By Elizabeth McCausland 


“Our” Romanesque Revived 
By Anthony Kerrigan 


“L’Art Informel” and Nonconformity 
By K. A. Jelenski 


Soutter: Art and Alienation 
By John Anthony Thwaites 
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ON THE COVER: 


Vincent van Gogh, detail of Self-Portrait with Hat; collec- 


tion Vincent W. van Gogh, Amsterdam. See Josephine 
Herbst’s “A Van Gogh Comprehensive,” pages 56-64. 
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FORTHCOMING 

Hilton Kramer reports on the Carnegie 
International in Pittsburgh . . . Charles 
Kessler writes on the Eakins retrospec- 
tive which, after its showing at the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington, will travel 
to Chicago and Philadelphia . . . Reyner 
Banham contributes an appraisal of the 
late Eero Saarinen’s work . . . Michael 
Fried discusses the English art critic, 
John Berger . . . Daniel Catton Rich 
appraises the newly revised edition of 
John Rewald’s important The History of 
Impressionism . . . George Woodcock 
writes from Cairo on Coptic art ... from 
Amsterdam, J. C. van der Waals dis- 
cusses the “Polarities” exhibition at the 
Stedelijk . . . reports from London, Paris 
and the West Coast. 


EDITOR’S NOTES 


It is customary for a new editor to make a statement of policy on assuming 
his responsibilities. My job has been made considerably easier in this respect 
by the statement of policy made at the beginning of the season. ARTS Maga- 
zine is committed to covering the art scene as seriously and as ably as time 
and space and the fortitude of critics will allow. The primary function of a 
journal of critical opinion is, as I see it, to maintain a consistent level of 
relevant discourse. Works of painting and sculpture are visual means of ex- 
pression, but discussions of works of art are another matter—-a matter of 
hard prose. And in such discussions a cogent style is one of the surest signs 
of relevance. One may not always agree with the conclusions reached, but 
one understands the issues raised and their significance. The standards of 
writing for this magazine have been set over the past few years by Hilton 
Kramer, both as an editor and as a contributor. They are siandards I am 
particularly anxious to maintain, not only because of the loyalty that one 
develops toward a magazine that one works for and still believes in, but also 
out of the conviction that serious discussion is no less necessary in the field 
of art than it is in other areas of our national life. 


One further point: any critical journal worth its salt carries with it a 
sense“of the past. Its sense of the past is, in a way, its salt. But the past itself 
is a living tradition, not a vague body of doctrine to be followed blindly or 
to be ignored at all costs. And the past has a peculiar relevance to our own 
times. There is perhaps no period in history when a civilization has been so 
inundated with the past—an orgy of summing up, as it were, on the edge 
of the totally new. In the field of fine arts the deluge of exhibitions and pub- 
lications has run its course through every major and most minor accomplish- 
ments of a preceding age. In music, the recording industries have ferreted 
out, by now, the very last of the seventeenth-century Italian composers. In 
archaeology, new finds are continually bringing to light new facts and new 
problems posed for any comfortable understanding of the past. Clearly, the 
past is as much in need of reappraisal as the present is in need of serious 
attention. So the readers of ARTS Magazine may still expect to find the old 
jostling the new—a discussion of the Romanesque in Spain neighboring an 
analysis of the new Spanish painters, “The Classics” following close by 
reports on the New York exhibition scene. 

—J.R.M. 











CONTRIBUTORS 


Anthony Kerrigan is an American writer 
living in Majorca. Besides contributing 
to periodicals, Mr. Kerrigan has trans- 
lated, with a critical introduction, The 
Restlessness of Shanti Andia and other 
writings by Pio Baroja. 


Michael Fried, covering the London 
scene for ARTS, is an American poet 
and critic, formerly a Rhodes Scholar 
at Oxford. He has recently appeared in 
print with poems (in The Observer and 
Kenyon Review) and criticism (in Time 
and Tide). 


K. A. Jelenski, who this month concludes 
his two-part survey of the new Polish 
and Spanish painting, is a Polish writer 
living in Paris, where he contributes fre- 
quently to Preuves . . . Josephine Herbst, 
novelist and author of New Green World 
(on the naturalist John Bartram), re- 
cently published a piece on Nathaniel 


West in Kenyon Review . . . Elizabeth 
McCausland, scholar and critic, has 
written voluminously on American art. 
She contributed the introduction to the 
large Marsden Hartley exhibition which 
has been touring Europe and America 
this year, and she is at present working 
on a full-length critical and biographical 
study of Hartley . . . John Anthony 
Thwaites is an English critic resident in 
Germany. Readers will recall his “Dada | 


Hits West Germany” in our number for 5 


February, 1959. Mr. Thwaites is Get © 
man editor for Pictures on Exhibit and ‘ 
a contributor to Art /aternational . «+4 
George Woodcock, reviewer of Joho © 


Gloag’s Victorian Comfort, is currently | § 


traveling through the East—and will be © 
sending back a number of articles 
ARTS ... Alfred Werner, reviewer of 
Hans Hess’s Lyonel Feininger, has just 
returned from Germany, the scene of 
Feininger’s middle career. 
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LETTERS 


The Kinetic International 





To the Editor: 
The article by George Rickey in the 
September issue of your magazine re- 
on the movement exhibition in 
Amsterdam, which later went to Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen. We all hoped 
the show would become an outstanding 
event in the history of contemporary 
art. It did not, Mr. Rickey explained, 
and I agree. There are, though, some 
aspects of the exhibition on which I 
would like to elaborate. The way the 
exhibition is organized finally seemed to 
me so unsound that I felt forced to 
withdraw my work, and I informed Dr. 
Hultén, the sponsor of the exhibition, 
of my reasons. 

To see movement offered as the theme 
for an exhibition is more than welcome. 
As a matter of fact I still consider the 
exhibition to be significant, in spite of 
its shortcomings. The richness of the 
Material in the show proved how power- 
ful has become the desire to deal with 
movement as an art form. But move- 
Ment per se is not more art than non- 
movement. It can be articulated, orches- 
trated, accentuated, formed, to become 
art and to be drawn into the spiritual 
tealm and so transcend pure motion. 
But by itself it is just a phenomenon of 
mature or of machines. The exact dis- 
tinction between the machine and art is 
(besides the purposefulness of the one 
and the purposelessness of the other) 
the repetition of identical movements 
of the machine, and the free movement 
of art . . . or, in psychological terms, 
the lack of freedom in the one and the 
enjoyment of freedom in the other. 

My main argument against the exhibi- 
tion is that this distinction is not made. 
The machine, with its repetitious move- 
ments, its mechanical beat, is the lead- 
ing theme in this exhibition (even if the 
catalogue does not show it clearly). It is 
so much the leading theme that I won- 
dered whether anybody would have ob- 
jected or would have been astonished 
to find a Coca-Cola bottling machine 
among the innumerable Tinguelys, for 
instance. 

Indeed, to see a Coca-Cola bottling 
Machine among all these ingenious con- 
traptions would make one point very 
clear, that the attraction of all these 
84g machines is weak in comparison 
with any production machine of mod- 
€rm industry—except in one respect. In 
their humor, in their absurdity, they 
give us a feeling of liberation from the 
Purposefulness of all the automats 
which condition our life. 

But what is humor when you look at 











one machine becomes a simple gag with 
the third, and a bore when you have to 
see it again and again. The quantity 
defeats its own purpose. The humor of 
the useless machine has a certain and 
limited realm. If this realm is over- 
stepped, then humor is not experienced 
any more; what remains is just a glorifi- 
cation of the machines functioning in 
their always repetitious non-freedom. 

The lopsidedness of the whole exhibi- 
tion has its origin obviously in the fact 
that the organizers were carried away 
by two different impulses. Dr. Hultén 
wanted to exhibit movement—but move- 
ment represented mostly by three people 
he “liked,” Duchamp, Calder, Tinguely 
—and Mr. Spoerri, who did in fact or- 
ganize the whole show, wanted to add 
his “happenings” group of neo-Dada 
coloring. From this dilemma grew the 
chaotic character of the exhibition which 
Mr. Rickey described. Indeed, the show 
was finally altogether sidetracked by 
neo-Dadaist leanings, and what did not 
fit into this image of neo-Dada was put 
more or less into a corner or into the 
cellar. In this way the show became a 
deafening but sometimes very amusing 
county fair, where one looked in vain 
only for the tattooed lady, the strong 
man and the hurdy-gurdy: everything 
else was there. 

But is that still Dada? Forty years ago 
we voiced our protest in the form of 
provocations, it is true. But that was at 
a time when people still could be pro- 
voked. Today there are no people who 
can still be provoked (except perhaps 
the old Dadaists themselves). The pub- 
lic that once threw tomatoes or eggs, 
stormed the stage of the Kaufleuten in 
Zurich, beat up the piano player accom- 
panying my first abstract film—this pub- 
lic today expects to be entertained by 
stunts and amused by gags, by “happen- 
ings” with or without motion. 

It buys and pays for the gags. This 
whole “gagism” in which neo-Dada 
seems to participate today is as amusing 
as it is annoying. That sounds ambigu- 
ous. It is. In many cases I like to be 
gagged by gags or be punched by puns. 
I still love Man Ray’s clothes-hanger 
sculpture, Picabia’s hairpin portraits, 
Burri’s black forms and many others. 
But I am disgusted to see how easy it 
is to exploit them, and how crazy young 
art historians are when they suddenly 
discover them . . . lifting their short- 
sighted eyes from the library books in 
which they study Dada, described so 
contradictorily that it is all theirs for 
the taking. 

I am sure this is not the last effort to 
give this movement a chance. Even if 











What 
every investor 
should know 
about his 
investments... 


This isn’t all you should know by any 
means. But we find that any number of 
people have trouble even with these fun- 
damental questions about their invest- 
ments. 


For instance... 


® Can you list the stocks you own... 

the number of shares...the prices you 

paid? And how about bonds? 

Do you know what your investments 

are worth today ...what dividends 

they pay ... whether they return you 

3%, 5%, 7%, or what? 

®@ Would you say your program is specu- 
lative, conservative, or a mixture of 
both? Should it be? 

e@ Is your investment objective capital 
appreciation, liberal dividends, or pro- 
tection of capital? 

e@ Are you sure the securities you own 
really suit that objective...are the 
best that are currently available? 

@ Have you checked during the past six 
months on the performance of these 
companies—their recent financial rec- 
ord, their prospects for the future? 

@ Have you given any thought to the 
question of whether bonds—particu- 
larly tax-exempt municipals — should 
have a place in your investment pro- 
gram? 


If you're not sure of the answers—and 
want to be—perhaps we can help. 


Our Research Department will be 
glad to review your present investments, 
mail you an orderly, objective, and easy- 
to-read analysis of just what your pro- 
gram looks like to us in the light of your 
own investment objectives. 


There’s no charge for this service, no 
obligation. 

If you think it might help, simply 
write to— 


Department MK-193 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 















“JEROME” 1933 by HENRY STRATER 


30 x 40 inches, oil on canvas 


Lost when the Montross Gallery closed in 1942 
Reward will be paid by the artist for the 
recovery of this western landscape. 


Address—HENRY STRATER 
care of The Rehn Gallery, 36 East 61 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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MASTER DRAWINGS AS GIFTS 


OLD & NEW 
115 East 92nd vnc N. Y. 





CHARLES E. SLATKIN . 

















ack YOUNGERMAN 


PAINTINGS Through December 16 


BETTY PARSONS GALLERY 


15 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK 

















LETTERS 





this “movement” show moved crogs- 
legged, movement has been established 
as a movement. 
HANS RICHTER 
Southbury, Connecticut 


Request for Information: Armory 
To the Editor: 
Munson - Williams - Proctor Institute is 
planning a major exhibition marking 
the fiftieth anniversary of the famous 
Armory Show, to take place in 1963, 
The exhibition will bring together as 
many works as we are able to locate 
which were included in the show of 
1913. In preparation for this project, 
the Institute would appreciate receiving 
information concerning the whereabouts 
of works included in the original show. 

JOSEPH S. TROVATO 

Assistant to the Director 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 

310 Genesee Street 

Utica 4, New York 


Sculpture Stolen 

To the Editor: 

The accompanying photograph [below] 
shows an object stolen from our exhibi- 
tion of “The Traditional Arts of Africa’s 
New Nations.” It is a wood container 
made by the Senufo of the Ivory Coast. 
The lid is separate, and fits over the body 
of the figure. The total height is thirteen 
inches, and there are remnants of paint 
on the wood. Although perhaps now 
scratched out, the accession number in 
red paint was on each half of the con- 
tainer (60.59a and 60.59b). The Mu- 
seum would appreciate any information 
that might help in recovering this sculp- 
ture. 


ELISABETH LITTLE 
Museum of Primitive Art 
New York City 
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Les Arts Plastiques Modernes—S.A.—41, rue de Seine—PARIS 6e—DAN.: 45-87 


MOURADIAN-VALLOTTON 


members of the Comite professionnel des Galeries d'Art 


PAINTINGS by: 


CEZANNE 
DEGAS 
DERAIN 
DUFY 

MAX ERNST 
MATISSE 
PASCIN 
RENOIR 
UTRILLO 
VALLOTTON 
KREMEGNE 
CALLIYANNIS 
VOYATZIS 


SCULPTURE by: 


ANDRE DERAIN 
ORANGES 1961—Manolis Calliyannis—39'2 x 31 M. MERLIER 














Gallery Group 


PAINTINGS — DRAWINGS 


MAURICE GROSMAN 
HAROLD JACOBS 
EVA HESSE 

AL HIRSCHFELD 
MELVIN KATZ 

ROY NEWELL 

1. RICE PEREIRA 
ALEX REDEIN 
NICHOLAS VASILIEFF 
RICHARD WILT 


December 19 - January 6 


Amel Gallery 


a 63 EAST 57 STREET . 


THE FINE ART OF 
LITHOGRAPHY 


Lithographs published by 
Universal Limited Art Editions 


KORNBLE PENTHOUSE 


1018 MADISON AVE. 


BURLIUK 


Dec. 11-30 


(ah@@m gallery e 63€.57,N.Y. 


FLOWER PAINTINGS by 


Polly Jennings 


DEC. 12-28 


EXPLORER arr cauery 


145 E. 72 St., N. ¥Y. YU 8-8030 






































Elaine de Kooning presents 
ARTISTS FOR P.S. 619 


Riverside Hospital Unit for Treatment and 
Rehabilitation of Adolescent Drug Users 


DECEMBER 5—JANUARY 6 


ROLAND DE AENLLE GALLERY 
59 WEST 53 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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“Of the Chair” 
December 9-30 


Grand Central Moderns 
8 WEST 56 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Nov. 29 - Dec. 12 
GALERIE INTERNATIONALE 
1095 MADISON AVE. (83rd St.) 














PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 








Harris K. Prior (above), for the past 
five years director of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, has announced that he 
will resign his post as of March, 1962, 
in order to accept the position of direc- 
tor of the Memorial Art Gallery at the 
University of Rochester. Previous to his 
term as director of the A.F.A., a na- 
tional service organization representing 
art institutions throughout the United 
States, Mr. Prior served as director of 
the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute. 


The Whitney Museum has announced 
the election of eight new trustees, who 
will serve with Mrs. G. Macculloch Mil- 
ler, president of the museum, on the 
board of directors. The new trustees are 
Arthur G. Altschul, John I. H. Baur, B. 
H. Friedman, Lloyd Goodrich, Michael 
H. Irving, Roy R. Neuberger, David M. 
Solinger and Alan H. Temple. Their 
election alters the museum’s traditional 
structure, and brings to it the support 
and experience of a diverse group of 
men all closely connected with contem- 
porary American art. 


Jean Sutherland Boggs has recently been 
appointed curator of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto. At present associate professor 
of art at the University of California, 
Dr. Boggs will take up her new position 
in Toronto on June 1, 1962. In addition 
to her duties at the University of Califor- 
nia, Dr. Boggs has also written for nu- 
merous art publications. 


Recently elected officers of Original 
Graphics, Ltd., were Adele Lewis, Ber- 
tram Goodman, Patricia Bott and Mai 
Wilson. Original Graphics is the only 
national noncommercial artists’ organi- 
zation designed to sell prints and books. 


Gordon J. Grinwis has been appointed 


to the faculty of the art department of 
Western Michigan University, at Kala- 


10 


mazoo. He will serve as an instructor 
during the current academic year. 


The University of Colorado has an- 
nounced the resignation of Alden Me. 
grew from his administrative position 
as head of the Fine Arts Department, 
A successor has not been announced; 
Mr. Megrew will retain his position for 
this academic year, and will remain on 
the teaching faculty after that time. 


The National Association of Women 
Artists has announced the election of 
Greta Matson as president of the or- 
ganization. Miss Matson, first vice-presi- 
dent for the past two years, succeeds Mrs, 
Charlotte Whinston, who has been named 
treasurer of the organization. Other offi- 
cers include S. Magnet Knapp, Beatrice 
Jackson, Ruth M. Connery, Gladys 
Young, Nettie Horch and Lu Duble. 


The Pratt Institute has announced new 
appointments to the faculty of its art 
school. Pieter Brattinga, Jr., an artist 
and graphic designer, has been named 
professor of art and chairman of the 
Department of Advertising Design. Paul 
R. Smith, senior vice-president of the 
advertising firm Ellington and Co., will 
be special consultant to the same de- 
partment. Benjamin de Brie Taylor and 
Fred R. Schwartz have joined the De- 
partment of Art Education, as instructor 
in painting and assistant to the chairman 
of the department, and assistant profes- 
sor, respectively. 


Domenico Facci has been elected to 
serve as president of the Brooklyn Soci- 
ety of Artists for the coming year. Other 
officers include Greta Matson, first vice- 
president, and Elizabeth Erlanger, sec- 
ond vice-president. 





OBITUARIES 


Augustus John, one of Britain’s 
most eminent and colorful paint- 
ers, died at his home in Fording- 
bridge, Hampshire, on October 31. 
He was eighty-three years old. 


Marcel Vertés, Budapest-born 
painter, died at his home in Paris 
on October 31, aged sixty-six. 


Robert A. Baillie, sculptor and 
stone carver, died November 6 in 
Englewood, New Jersey, following 
a stroke. He was eighty-one. 


Dorothy Johnson Deyrup, New 
York painter, died on November 
3, following a long illness. Her age 
was fifty-four. 
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AWARDS AND GRANTS 


—— 





The Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation 
has concluded its 1961 competition 
for scholarships in painting, sculpture, 

phic arts and ceramics. Awards, 
totaling $38,000, have been made to 
twenty-four artists. In the field of paint- 
ing, Lennart Anderson, Joseph Crivy, 
Harvey Dinnerstein, Leo V. Gucza, 
Jacques Hnizdovsky, Jonah Kinigstein, 
Adolf Konrad, Louis B. Sloan, Ann 
Steinbrocker and Louis Tytell received 
awards of $2,000 each. In the field of 
sculpture, Lorinda Roland received an 
award of $2,000, while Patricia Chaud- 
huri, Edward Higgins, Louis Trakis and 
Robert Winthrop White were given 
awards of $1,000. In the field of graphic 
arts, $2,000 scholarships were given to 
Raymond B. Brown and Thomas B. Cor- 
nell; Stefan Martin and Carol Summers 
received $1,000 each. Hui Ka-Kwong 
was awarded the $2,000 scholarship in 
the field of ceramics, with John P. 
Glick, Henry Huan Lin, Philip A. Ward 
and John J. Wenzel receiving $1,000 
scholarship awards. 


Umberto Romano, Ivan G. Olinsky, 
John Groth, Armando Sozio, Manes 
Lichtenberg, Leif Andersen, Hal Frater, 
Robert Brackman, Max Ginsberg, Don- 
ald R. Purdy, Mildred Ruth Wilson, 
| f Jan Herring, William Thomson, Cydney 
{| Grossman, William Preston, William 
-{ D. Gorman, Charles R. Kinghan, An- 
}}thony de Francisci, Carl L. Schmitz, 
Gleb W. Derujinsky and Harriet Feigen- 
baum were among the winners in the 
annual exhibition of the Allied Artists 
of America, recently on view at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design Galleries. 


A total of $1,000 in prizes was shared 
by Tom Cavanaugh, Richard Knowles, 
Russell Guirl and J. L. Steg, the winners 
of the Fourth Annual Delta Exhibition 
recently held at the Arkansas Arts Cen- 
ter in Little Rock, Arkansas. 








John von Wicht (above), Edith Bry, 
Arlie Sinaiko and Suki Berg were among 
those receiving cash awards from the 
Brooklyn Society of Artists in the or- 
ganization’s annual exhibition, recently 
held at New York’s Riverside Museum. 
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Western Has Complete Facilities 
For All Your Printing Needs 










WESTERN GRAPHIC ARTS 


DIVISION OF De Sroy-Bergen Ine. TETERBORO, N. J. 






printers of ARTS 








call A. L. Ramsay, president, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 
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PAINT 
A HOUSE 
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ARTIST'S COLORS! 


WHY PAINT AN 
OIL PAINTING WITH 
HOUSE PAINT? 


Shiva Artist’s Colors are carefully 
compounded for the artist’s use. Their lasting 
qualities of brilliance and permanence are recog- 
nized the world over. Quantity is never a 
substitute for quality at Shiva. 


The “Shiva Guarantee of Quality and 
Honesty of Labeling’ is your guarantee that your 
paintings will withstand the ravages of time. 
Carefully examine the label everytime 
you buy oil color, to make sure it contains 
pure and permanent color. 


Shiva Oil Colors are available in two 

grades. The Standard Permanent Oil Colors are 

the finest oil colors available anywhere at 

any price. The Shiva Signature Oil Colors are the 
best competitively priced oil colors in the 
medium price field. ; 


102 Shiva Standard Permanent Oil Colors. 
54 Shiva Signature Permanent Oil Colors. 





See the entire 
line at your favorite 
art material dealer 
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AWARDS AND GRANTS 





— 


Two prize-bearing exhibitions were re- 
cently held at the Dallas Museum of 
Arts. Receiving awards in the twenty- 
third annual Texas Painting and Sculp- 
ture show were Richard Harrell Rogers, 
Joe Ferrell Hobbs, Henri Gadbois, Bill 
Stegall, Ishmael H. Soto, Frederick A. 
Martin, Nick Dante Vaccaro, Wayne 
Amerine, Peter Vatsures, Richard Lee 
Huebner, May Lee Dyess and Jerry V. 
Seagle. Winners in the thirteenth annual 
Texas Crafts Exhibition included Jim 
Wozniak, Wiltz Harrison, Shirley Lege 
Carpenter, Pei-Fen and P. T. Chin, 
Ismael H. Soto, Jean and Gene Turner, 
John Szymak, Carol Smith, Clifton Barr, 
Richard M. Lincoln, Joe B. Buske and 
Dick Guthrie. 


Edward Steichen, internationally famous 
photographer, was recently given the 
1961 Art in America Award, presented 
annually for outstanding contribution to 
American art. Carrying with it a $1,000 
prize and a medal designed by Seymour 
Lipton, the award was previously given 
to Mark Tobey, Lloyd Goodrich and 
Edward Hopper. 


The Ford Foundation has announced 
five new programs in the visual arts. 
Providing for the purchase of contem- 
porary American works of art, mono- 
graphs on significant living American 
artists, catalogues of outstanding mu- 
seum collections, assistance to artists 
designing productions for professional 
theaters and opera groups, and a study 
of higher education in the visual arts, 
funds totaling approximately $1,500,000 
have been allotted to support and en- 
courage activities in the field of human- 
ities and the arts. 


Kevin Roche and John G. Dinkeloo, 
partners in the architectural firm headed 
by the late Eero Saarinen, were selected 
as first choice by the Mayor’s Architec- 
tural Committee to be the designers of 
the new Oakland (California) Museum 
Center. Second and third recommenda- 
tions presented by the committee were 
Philip Johnson, architect for the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, and Paul Rudolph, 
Dean of the Yale Architectural School. 
The Museum Center will comprise three 
related structures designed to house the 
city’s art, natural-history and science 
collections. Preliminary drawings will 
be made following the City Council’s 
choice of architect, and construction is 
expected to begin sometime in 1962. 


Harvard University will begin construc- 
tion soon of a new Visual Arts Center, 
designed by the distinguished architect 
Le Corbusier. Scheduled to open in the 
fall of 1962, the center will house a 


number of design workshops for under- 
graduates and advanced students work- 
ing in the fields of art, crafts and com- 
munications. The structure will be the 
sift to Harvard of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
st. Vrain Carpenter. 


A collection of 120 etchings, by artists 
as various as Rembrandt, Whistler, Lu- 
cas van Leyden, Anders Zorn, Marcan- 
tonio Raimondi and Charles Meryon, 
has been given to Skidmore College, 
in Saratoga Springs, New York, by Mrs. 
Bessie Gross Bondy in memory of her 
husband, Richard C. Bondy. The collec- 
tion of prints, covering predominantly 
the period of 1860-1920, was gathered 
by Mr. Bondy during his lifetime, and 
has been recently on view at the college. 


UNESCO has announced an interna- 
tional poster competition open to na- 
tionals of all its member states. Each 
country will be allowed to submit three 
designs which “make a striking appeal on 
behalf of international understanding 
and co-operation.” UNESCO is offering 
three prizes of $1,000, $500 and $300. 
The U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO will select three designs to 
represent the United States, through a 
national competition, and will award 
additional prizes of $250 each for the 
three winners and $100 each to the 
three next best designs. Persons over 
eighteen years of age are invited to 
submit designs (one entry per person), 
to the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., by January 15. Entries 
should be approximately sixteen by 
twenty-four inches, in no more than 
four colors, and should contain neither 
text nor signature. Designs may, how- 
ever, embody the symbol of the United 
Nations or of UNESCO. Full name, age, 
sex, Occupation and permanent address 
should accompany all entries. 


Mexico is planning the construction of a 
“City of the Arts” adjacent to the Uni- 
versity City grounds in Mexico City. 
The Diego Rivera Museum, rtist’s 
studios, a permanent exhibition hall and 
other facilities will be built on a 250- 
acre tract given to the city. A house of 
Latin-American culture may also be 
incorporated into the City, which will 
be the first “city” designed specifically 
for the cultivation and development of 
the fine arts. 


enichero Inokuma, Mirko and Roger 
Muhl received purchase awards at the 
sixth Mary Washington Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Modern Art, held last month at 
Mary Washington College in Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 








ORIGINAL 
KOLLWITZ 





“BROTHERHOOD” 


Inspiring original litho by Kathe 
Kollwitz (1867-1945), noted German 
woman artist. “Brotherhood” graphi- 
cally reflects the artist’s many per- 
sonal tragedies, as well as her deep 
concern for humanity. A special buy 
from a limited 1924 edition. $22.50 
plus $1 for postage and handling. 
Send check or Money Order. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG OF ORIGINALS 


275 illustrations - Over 800 listings 


Mailed free anywhere within 
Continental U.S.A. 











Colleges, Universities, groups: Write 
for free booklet on traveling exhibits. 
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Public Cuction, December 13 at 8 p.m. 
VALUABLE MODERN PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURE 


Featuring 


DEGAS Danseuses, Jupes Saumon, executed about 1897 
MONET Jean Monet dans son Berceau, painted in 1867 


PICASSO Clarinette, Violon, Compotier avec Fruits, 
Feuille de Musique, Guéridon, painted about 1912-14 


PISSARRO Le Pont de Chelsea, dated 1890 
RAOUL DUFY Les Régates, painted 1908-10 
SOUTINE Portrait of a Child 


(reproduced in color in the catalogue) 


Cnd Other Paintings by 


APPEL e« BRAQUE e BUFFET e¢ CASSATT e¢ COROT ¢ DAUMIER 
KLINE « MATTA e PECHSTEIN « ROUAULT « SISLEY « VAN GOGH 
VLAMINCK e¢ AND OTHER ARTISTS 


Watercolors and drawings by Feininger, Gromaire, Paul Klee, Léger, Emil Nolde, Renoir, 
Signac, Toulouse-Lautrec and others. Sculptures by Degas, Epstein, Kollwitz, Pompon and others 


Property of 


GEORGE FRIEDLAND, Philadelphia 
BILLY ROSE, New York *« AND OTHER OWNERS 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE containing six color pages $2.50 


, On View from December 9 
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Auctions 


Erickson Sale Sets New Records 
The sale of twenty-four old-master paint- 
ings from the collection of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred W. Erickson, held at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York 
on November 15, brought a total of 
$4,679,250—a figure doubling the pre- 
vious world record for an art auction. 
Contributing most to this total was 
Rembrandt’s Aristotle Contemplating the 
Bust of Homer, which was sold to New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art for 
$2,300,000—triple the previous record 
for a work sold at auction. The Metro- 
politan also purchased, for its Cloisters 
collection, Scenes from the Life of St. 
Augustine, by the fifteenth-century South 
Netherlands painter known as the Master 
of St. Augustine; the price was $110,000. 
The second highest price in the sale 
was taken by Fragonard’s La Liseuse, 
which was bought by the collector Ches- 
ter Dale and will be hung in the Na- 
tional Gallery, Washington. Its price, 
$875,000, in itself surpassed the previ- 
ous auction record for a painting. 
The other paintings, prices and buyers 
were as follows: 
Crivelli, Madonna and Child; $220,- 
000, sold to a New York collector. 
Rembrandt, Portrait of an Old Man; 
$180,000, to E. J. Steelman, London. 
Nattier, La Marquise de Baglion, as 
Flora; $175,000, to Wildenstein Galleries. 
Frans Hals, Man with a Herring; 
$145,000, sold to the Carnegie Institute. 
-Perugino, St. Augustine; $125,000, 
sold to the Carnegie Institute. 
Rembrandt, Prince Frederick Henry; 
$110,000, sold to M. Knoedler and Co. 
Lucas Cranach, Princess Sibyll of 
Cleves; $105,000, to Agnew’s. 
Sir Henry Raeburn, Quintin McAdam 
as a Boy; $65,000, sold to Agnew’s. 
Gainsborough, Dorothea, Lady Eden; 
$35,000, to a New York collector. 
Hans Holbein the Younger, Sir George 
Nevill; $35,000, to a Pittsburgh collector. 


Romney, Mrs. James Lowther; $32,- 
000, to a New York collector. 

Van Dyck, Portrait of Genoese Of- 
ficer; $27,000, to a New York collector. 

Gerard Terborch, Aelbert Nilant and 
Johanna Quadaker Bannier; $22,000 
each, to P. de Boer of Amsterdam. 

Romney, The Young Squire; $22,000, 
to David M. Heyman of New York. 

Louis Tocque, Suzanne le Mercier; 
$20,000, to Wildenstein Galleries. 

Hubert Robert, Le Pont de Pierre 
and Au Bois; $15,000 each, purchased 
by a private collector. 

Jan Mostaert, Portrait of a Man and 
Portrait of a Lady; $11,000 each, sold 
to a New York private collector. 

Raeburn, Captain David Kinloch; 
$7,250, sold to an Arizona collector. 


Christie’s Issue Annual Report 

Christie, Manson and Woods, Ltd., the 
London auction firm, have released their 
report on the 1960-61 season, announc- 
ing a turnover in excess of £3,100,000. 
In accord with an international trend, 
the London house reports increasingly 
buoyant prices in its fine-arts sales, while 
the demand for silver and Continental 
furniture has lost none of its strength. 


Friedland, Rose Collections in Sale 
On December 13, an evening session at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries will bring to 
auction an important group of modern 
paintings, drawings and sculptures, nota- 
bly from the collections of George 
Friedland and Billy Rose. Featuring a 
fine Degas, Danseuses, Jupes Saumon, 
the sale will also include Soutine’s full- 
length Portrait of a Child; Monet’s 
widely exhibited portrait of his eldest 
son, Jean Monet dans Son Berceau; a 
Cubistic composition by Picasso, painted 
about 1912-14; and a view of Le Pont 
de Chelsea by Pissarro, dated 1890. 
There are also works by Raoul Dufy, 
Appel, Braque, Buffet, Cassatt, Corot, 
Daumier, Kline, Matta and Pechstein. 





AUCTION CALENDAR 


December 6 & 7, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Chinese art, including porcelain, 
pottery, bronzes, carvings, paintings and 
antique Chinese rugs, from the estate of 
the late Maude Stager Fells. Exhibition now. 


December 8 & 9, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. English furniture and decora- 
tions from various owners. Exhibition now. 


December 12, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Rare books, manuscripts and doc- 
uments from the estates of the late Mr. 
Walter P. Bliss, Forest H. Sweet, and from 
other sources. Exhibition now. 


December 13, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Modern art, property of George 
Friedland, Billy Rose, and from other 
sources. Exhibition from December 9. 


December 14, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Precious-stone jewelry and fine 
furs from private owners and estates, in- 
cluding the estate of the late Anna E. 
Erickson. Exhibition from December 8. 


December 15 & 16, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. French and other furni- 
ture and decorations from various owners. 
Exhibition from December 9. 











Sjacometti 


through december 


pierre matisse gallery 


41 e. 57, . y. 











THE CURRENT SCENE 





The Whitney Museum of 
American Art: 1931-1961 


BY ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND 


The Whitney Museum of American Art is the first mu- 
seum dedicated to the cause of living American artists. It 
has been the pioneer in promoting a proper self-respect 
among Americans for native painting and sculpture, of 
the present and of the past. It is a monument to its 
founder, Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, and her _right- 
hand woman, Juliana Force. It is a family affair, admin- 
istered till now by the Whitney children. It has often 
been—and no doubt will be again—the whipping boy 
of both American artists and the art press: no other mu- 
seum seems so peculiarly a love-hate object. In brief, 
the Whitney Museum is a complex and living organism, 
mirroring the trends and forces of its time. 

The Whitney Museum of American Art may be said 
to have had three main periods: from its formal inaugu- 
ration in 1931 to Mrs. Whitney’s death in 1942, which 
came closely enough after December 7, 1941, to reflect 
the sharp break in the national tradition made by the 
Second World War; from 1942 to 1954, when the Whit- 
ney moved uptown from West Eighth Street to a site on 
West 54th Street directly behind the Museum of Modern 
Art; and the years since, when it has often been accused 
of being a replica of the latter institution. It had, of 
course, a paleolithic period from 1907 to 1931, when 
Mrs. Whitney launched from her MacDougal Alley studio 
the many activities which culminated in the museum. 

“American Art of Our Century”—the theme the Whit- 
ney has chosen for its anniversary exhibition and accom- 
panying publication*—covers the six decades from 1900 
to 1960, double the museum’s literal life. It is a time less 
well understood than the Colonial and early national 
periods; yet it is more cogent for a vital American art, 
for it expresses the hopes, dreams, fears and anxieties of 
our era. In 1901 the early pioneer of modern art in 
America, A. H. Maurer, won the Carnegie International’s 
first prize of $1,500 with a naturalistic Arrangement, 
now in the Whitney’s collection. Fauvism and Cubism 
were still to influence him, Hartley, Dove and Weber. In 
the 1890’s Prendergast had learned of Cézanne in Paris, 
and Mrs. Havemeyer was collecting Cézannes with Mary 
Cassatt’s advice. A few Americans knew of Impression- 
ism—Theodore Robinson, J. Alden Weir, Twachtman, 
Childe Hassam—but the American art world was ruled 





*American Art of Our Century, by Lloyd Goodrich and 
John I. H. Baur. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. $15.00. 
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by the static and genteel National Academy of Design. 
In Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney’s Greenwich Village 
sanctuary, revolt appeared in the guise of the New York 
realists, led by Robert Henri; they were soon to hold the 
historic exhibition of “The Eight” in 1908. Henri, Davies, 
Kuhn, Sloan, Bellows, Prendergast and many others 
were her friends and became the core of her twenty 
years’ patronage in the Whitney Studio, the Whitney 
Studio Club and the Whitney Studio Galleries. By 1929 
Mrs. Whitney had amassed more than six hundred paint- 
ings and sculptures by over a hundred artists. She felt 
her work of encouraging living American artists was 
done and so offered her collection to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, only to have the offer rejected. With 
Mrs. Force, who had been her assistant from 1914, she 
drew up plans for a museum, plans which were an- 
nounced early in 1930. On November 17, 1931, the 
Whitney Museum of American Art opened to between 
three and five thousand guests—estimates varied. The 
museum was launched, complete with greetings from 
President Hoover. Then its formal life began. 


The inaugural exhibition, selected from the more than 
six hundred items Mrs. Whitney had given the Museum, 
was enthusiastically received by the critics. Rare was such 
a dissenting voice as that of Paul Rosenfeld, long a dis- 
ciple of Stieglitz, who wrote in The Nation as follows: 
‘.. , the only group thoroughly represented is the showy 
‘he-man’ generation of the 1900's. . . . And it is precisely 
the work of Henri, Bellows and Luks and their school 
that . . . seems least deserving of a place in a museum of 
art.” Thus the conflict between realism and modernism 
was immediately revealed. Yet in 1931 the Whitney 
owned works by Bluemner, Burchfield, Davis, Demuth, 
Eilshemius, Lachaise, Marin, Maurer, Noguchi, Sheeler, 
Spencer, Stella and Weber, some of them associated with 
“291” from 1909 on. 

The conflict continues even to the present day. Only 
in the spring of 1960 twenty-two painters of established 
reputation issued an open letter attacking the museum 
because it had departed from its original principle, “It is 
not our intention to found a school.” Of 145 paintings 
in its 1959 annual, only in nine (they charged) had “the 
image . . . not receded or disappeared.” Nonobjectivity 
and abstractionism were regnant. Signers included long- 
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time Whitney stalwarts Bouché, Hopper, Henry Varnum 
Poor, Katherine Schmidt and Raphael Soyer. 

In reply, Lloyd Goodrich, the museum’s present direc- 
tor and associated with it from 1931, listed the shows 
of the preceding twelve years as proof of “‘a well-balanced 
series.” As for the annual, Goodrich’s count of “image” 
works was far different from the protesters’, and he re- 
affirmed the museum’s purpose, “to show what we con- 
sider leading examples of contemporary creation, of all 
kinds, and to present an honest picture of what is going 
on in the present-day [art] world.” 

The open-letter incident points up the misunderstand- 
ings which surround the Whitney. For instance, though 
lacking the elaborate propaganda apparatus of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and the massive collections of mas- 
terpieces of all ages of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Whitney still is often thought of as wealthy. Actually 
its resources are small in comparison with the Metropoli- 
tan’s assets of almost $90,000,000. When Mrs. Whitney 
died in 1942, she was described in the New York press as 
leaving “one of the largest estates ever recorded.” The 
dollar mark rubbed off onto the museum. The fact is that 
in her will Mrs. Whitney left the museum $2,500,000. 
With previous gifts of $1,132,500 in 1935 and $790,000 
in 1937, plus debts of $182,195 forgiven in the will, the 
total is not great. On its income from endowment the 
Whitney has to pay salaries and operating expenses, 
make purchases and defray the cost of its publications. 
Only in the past five years has the museum been able to 
increase the number of its acquisitions through the 
Friends of the Whitney Museum of American Art. 





George Luks, Armistice Night (1918). 


Statistics show how much the Whitney has been able 
to accomplish since 1931. Its original holdings have been 
winnowed; its nineteenth-century works have been sold 
at auction and some twentieth-century items exchanged. 
Today the Whitney’s permanent collection comprises (as 
of the end of 1960) 714 paintings, 235 water colors, 
gouaches and pastels, 237 drawings and 185 pieces of 
sculpture—a total of 1,371 works. Since 1931 the 
museum has presented the work of some 1,800 painters 
and sculptors, living when the exhibitions in which they 
appeared were held. Historical exhibitions and retro- 
spective and memorial exhibitions of American artists 
have plowed the virgin soil of American art history, and 
the museum’s list of publications, though not quantita- 
tively vast, has pioneered in a field scandalously neg- 
lected by American art historians. 


The Whitney really began its career of encouragement for 
living American artists in 1932 with its first biennial of 
contemporary American painting; 157 artists were invited 
to exhibit one work each, of the artist’s own selection— 
a method criticized by the press. While following the no- 
jury, no-prize principle adopted in 1917, the museum 
made purchases in the sum of $20,000. Besides artists 
from the colonies of New York, Woodstock and Prov- 
incetown, painters from ten other states were represented. 
From the Stieglitz group came Bluemner, Demuth, Dove, 
Hartley, O’Keeffe, Walkowitz and Weber; from the 
“Whitney family” came Bouché, Brook, Davis, Du Bois, 
Glackens, Hopper, Sloan, Raphael Soyer, Prendergast, 
Speicher, Luks. Also included were Ivan Le Lorraine 
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Georgia O'Keeffe, Abstradioa (1926). 








Isamu Noguchi, Integral (1959). 





Albright, Peter Blume (whose Light of the World, 1932, 


was acquired the next year), Eilshemius, John Kane, | 


Joseph Stella, Curry, Grant Wood, Marsh, Jerome My- 
ers, and Sterne. About a third could be considered “ar- 
rived” artists. 

The same year, the Benton murals on “The Arts of 
Life in America,” were shown briefly to the public. De- 
signed in the then fashionable “American Scene” style, 
the murals attracted general attention; they were repro- 
duced in rotogravure sections throughout the nation and 
thus widened the Whitney’s influence. The museum paid 
Benton $4,000 for the murals, plus $1,751.25 for mate- 


rials. When the Whitney moved uptown in 1954, it gave © 
them to the New Britain Institute, having no organic | 
place for them in the new building. In 1932 also the 
American Society of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers held © 
an exhibition at the museum; many Whitney Studio Club 


members were active in this organization, which two 
years later raised the historic “rental policy” with the 
country’s museums. 

The first biennial of contemporary American sculp- 


ture, water colors, drawings and prints was held in 1933, © 
Again the artists were invited, but the museum assisted | 
in the selections. Represented were Jo Davidson (whose 7 
portrait bust of Mrs. Whitney, done about 1917, was not | 


acquired by the museum until 1954), Alfeo Faggi, Paul 
Fiene, Flannagan, Lachaise, Robert Laurent, Reuben 
Nakian, Hugo Robus, Carl Walters (who designed the 
old museum’s glass entrance doors), Warren Wheelock, 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney and William Zorach. Also 
included were Chaim Gross, Oronzio Maldarelli and 
Aaron Ben-Schmuel, among others. Drawings and water 
colors were contributed by Peggy Bacon, Burchfield, 
Aaron Bohrod, Gropper and Marin, the critics approving 
especially the inclusion of the latter. There would be 
three more biennials, and then the pattern of fall and 
spring annual would be set. From the beginning the mu- 
seum sought to have a wide geographic distribution of 
artists, and from 1932 to 1940 it showed 635 from 
thirty-five states. The museum sought, too, to keep a bal- 
ance between established and younger artists, between 
traditional and vanguard manners, as the lists above 
suggest. 

When the Whitney is mentioned, artists and public are 





Ss 


apt to think only of the annuals and the coveted one-man | 


retrospectives. This is to overlook not only the program 
of publication, dear to the heart especially of Mrs. Force, 


but also the variety of exhibitions held through the years. | 


One should recall the regional exhibitions and the nu- 


merous historical surveys presented over the past decades. | 


To return to 1933, this year saw the publication of two 
major titles, Goodrich’s Thomas Eakins and the first vol- 
ume of Murrell’s History of American Graphic Humor: 
1749-1865; the second volume of Murrell, covering the 
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years from 1865, was issued in 1938. The first two came 
from the press of William Edwin Rudge—advanced 
book-making for the time. The third was issued by Mac- 
millan, the Whitney’s publisher until 1958, when Prae- 
ger took over the museum’s publications. Both works 
are standard in their fields. In 1944 Goodrich added 
Winslow Homer to his trilogy, his long-term study of 
Ryder being eagerly awaited by American students. His 
catalogue raisonné of Homer’s work will also be an im- 
portant addition to the literature of American art. Since 
joining the museum’s staff in 1952 as curator, becoming 
associate director in 1958, John I. H. Baur has also 
contributed significantly to the Whitney publications; his 
titles include monographs on Evergood, Grosz, Burch- 
field, Maclver and Pereira, Tomlin, Zorach, as well as 
Nature in Abstraction. 

Perhaps, however, the biggest news about the Whitney 
in 1933 and 1934 was the Public Works of Art Project, 
set up as a temporary relief program, to last six months, 
under the Civil Works Administration, headed by Harry 





George Bellows, Floating Ice; collection 
the Whitney Museum of American Art. 


Hopkins. A sum of $1,250,000 was allocated to the 
project; the nation was divided into sixteen regions, and 
that with New York as a center was headed by Mrs. 
Force. This regional office at its peak employed nine hun- 
dred artists—one-quarter of the employment for the 
whole country. It had an advisory committee of fourteen, 
including Alfred H. Barr, then director of the Museum 
of Modern Art, Bryson Burroughs, curator of painting at 
the Metropolitan, William H. Fox, director of the Brook- 
lyn Museum, Samuel Levy, Borough President of Man- 
hattan, and Lloyd Goodrich, who served as the execu- 
tive officer. Quarters were in the Whitney Museum. 
There was turmoil at once, according to the press. Harry 
M. Watrous of the National Academy of Design opposed 
Mrs. Force’s appointment because she might “favor the 
modernists.” By December 21 there were eighty artists 
at work with a waiting list of three hundred. 

In March, 1934, the Whitney was picketed by dissatis- 
fied artists who charged favoritism—even as Rosenfeld 
had in 1931 and the twenty-two artists did in 1960. Mrs. 
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Force closed the Whitney for several months, and the 
PWAP officers were moved to the Municipal Building. 
Mrs. Force was severely attacked by some artists; yet 
when the program ended June 30, 1934, the New York 
region had disbursed $334,907.93 and had served nine 
hundred artists. “One of her achievements,” wrote Good- 
rich for the memorial held in her honor in 1949, ‘“‘was 
to defeat a plan to classify artists in grades, A, B and C 
with differing salaries.” Thenceforth the Whitney ab- 
stained from government art programs, Mrs. Force be- 
ing strongly opposed to the Federal Art Project. Later, 
however, she supported the New York State Art Bill. 


Hereafter the pattern of the Whitney was set with alter- 
nating exhibitions of painting and sculpture, plus the 


numerous historical and one-man shows. During the first 
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period, up to the Second World War, realism, figurative 
art, objectivity were dominant. For the period from 1900 
to 1939, Goodrich in American Art of Our Century 
analyzes a variety of styles which he describes as “The | 
Eight and Other City Realists,” “Primitives,” “Pioneers | 
of Modernism: Post-Impressionism and Expressionism,” 
“Pioneers of Modernism: Abstraction,” “Precisionists,” 
“Representational Painting,’ “The American Scene,” 
“Fantasy” and “The Trend toward Abstraction.” Baur | 
in his part of American Art of Our Century writes undet 
the headings of “Romantic Realism,” “Traditional Sculp- 
ture,” “Precise Realism,” “Fantasy and Surrealism,” 
“Social Comment,” “Expressionism,” ‘“Free-Form Ab- 
straction” and “Formal Abstraction.” All these styles of 
trends are represented in the anniversary exhibition and 
in the book by examples from the Whitney’s collection. 
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By the outbreak of the Second World War, the con- 
tinuing conflict between realism and modernism had 
deepened. The early Whitney artists had either attained 
the status of old masters of the twentieth century or come 
to be regarded as “old hat.” The tempo of history was 
accelerating; the rigors of the depression decade were to 
be overwhelmed by the horrors of war. Social comment 
yielded, during the war years, to historic records of war 
made by young men who had had their artistic start on 
the Federal Art Project. After the war a period of aes- 
thetic nihilism set in, just as Dada with its ““ooum-oum” 
had followed the First World War. Yet the domination 
of modernism would not be complete for a time. After 
Mrs. Whitney’s death in 1942, the museum continued to 
show its long-time core of artists, but more and more new 
faces appeared. Indicative of the changing scene is the 
fact that in 1948 the Whitney held its first one-man exhi- 
bition of the work of a living artist, Kuniyoshi. After this 
it showed such traditionalists as Sloan, Hopper and 
Zorach as well as such moderns as Tobey, Pereira, Graves 
and Davis. 

In 1949 the Whitney decided to liquidate its nine- 
teenth-century holdings and to use the income from the 
added endowment so obtained to increase its contempo- 
rary acquisitions. Before this major change took place, 
there was the short-lived romance between the Whitney 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, announcement be- 
ing made in 1943 that “a marriage has been arranged.” 
In the spring of 1948 the engagement was broken; the 
two museums were too different to be compatible. Friends 
of the Whitney were relieved. The death of Mrs. Force 
in the summer of 1948 pointed up the mutability of time, 
the changing nature of institutions, the mortality of indi- 
viduals. In the tightening postwar mood the museum’s 
decision to concentrate on twentieth-century American 
art was inevitable; but there were regrets at parting with 
old friends in the collection. 

Regret was intensified when the Whitney decided to 
move from West Eighth Street to a site on West 54th 
Street behind the Museum of Modern Art. The latter 
institution, it was announced in 1949, had given the land: 
John Hay Whitney was then chairman of the board of 
trustees. Flora Whitney Miller, president of the former’s 
trustees, accepted for the Whitney. In its old home down- 
town, the museum had expanded its facilities once, in 
1939. Because of the expected merger with the Metro- 
politan, it had postponed further expansion and was 
cramped for exhibition and storage space. Funds for the 
new building were provided by the Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney Trust, a separate entity. Plans were drawn up by 
Auguste Noel, who had remodeled the three houses on 
West Eighth Street. The exterior was designed in con- 
sultation with Philip Johnson, then director of the depart- 
ment of architecture and design of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; interior design was by Bruce Buttfield. Another 
reason for the museum’s desiring to move uptown was to 
be closer to the center of the art world, 57th Street. It is 


an irony of history that this center is steadily moving 
farther uptown to the high sixties, seventies and even 
eighties. The Whitney opened its new building on Octo- 
ber 26, 1954, and its third period began. 


A common criticism of the Whitney is that its program 
duplicates that of the Museum of Modern Art, despite 
repeated disclaimers from both institutions. Each mu- 
seum no doubt prides itself on the superiority of its pro- 
gram; to the observer it would seem that the Whitney 
does indeed seek to practice inclusiveness in the selection 
of artists to be invited to its annuals and to be honored 
by retrospectives. The fact that the Museum of Modern 
Art’s scope is international, with roots in the nineteenth 
century, tends to relegate contemporary American art to 
a minor position in its schedule of activities. Thus the 
Whitney’s championing of living American art still seems 
to be needed, even though in some areas the two muse- 
ums overlap. 

For thirty years the Whitney has remained true to the 
ideals of its founder—encouragement for living artists, 
education of the public to the role of a healthy contem- 
porary art in the national culture, democratic procedures 
such as the no-jury, no-prize system. It started as a family 
affair and continued so. Its direction has also been a 
family affair: Mrs. Force, Hermon More, Lloyd Good- 


Arshile Gorky, The Betrothal Il (1947). 
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rich, John I. H. Baur—a fact which has resulted in a 
continuity of standards intellectually. Another name 
should be added, that of Rosalind Irvine, who came to 
the museum in 1942 to work on the American Art Re- 
search Council project and who retired this year as 
curator. Her basic research underlies the anniversary 
exhibition and the accompanying publication. Other long- 
time faithfuls of the Whitney are its executive secretary, 
Margaret MacKellar, and Marie Appleton, in charge of 
information and sales, who has been with the museum 
from its beginning in 1931. 

Now, on the occasion of its thirtieth anniversary, the 
Whitney is broadening its base. It has already done so 
in changing its policy so that gifts may be accepted. The 
most notable instance of this is the Friends of the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, organized in 1956, with 
a membership of about two hundred, which from its 
dues of $250 a year has made possible the tripling of 
the museum’s acquisitions. Besides holding exhibitions, 
the Friends are about to launch the Whitney Review, an 
annual each issue of which will be devoted to a contro- 
versial subject. The first issue will be on “Why So Little 


to 
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Edward Hopper, House on Pamet River (1934). 


Art in Architecture?” by B. H. Friedman, one of the 
Friends’ directors. 

The final evidence of the Whitney’s broadening base is 
the announcement, on the occasion of the anniversary, of 
the addition to the Whitney’s board of trustees of eight 
new members. The trustees have been, since 1935, Mrs. 
Whitney’s children, Flora Miller Whitney, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney and Barbara Miller Headley, with 
Walter G. Dunnington, and later G. Maccullogh Miller 
and Flora Miller Irving, and Hermon More, the mu- 
seum’s first curator and later its director until he retired 
in 1958. The new trustees include the museum’s present 
director, Lloyd Goodrich, and its associate director, John 
I. H. Baur, plus six well-known collectors active in the 
Friends. These are Michael H. Irving, Roy R. Neuberger, 
David Solinger, B. H. Friedman, Arthur G. Altschul 
and Alan H. Temple. Perhaps in the future more trustees 
may be added, and who knows if an artist or a critic 
might not be among them? 

In such state the Whitney embarks on its second thirty 
years. No doubt its critics will wish it well, as surely do 
its friends (upper and lower case). 
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“Our’ Romanesque Revived 


BY ANTHONY KERRIGAN 


If the Council of Europe survey of the Romanesque* was 
a consideration of our Romanesque (the stone and paint 
script edited through the expanding years of European 
wealth, and the bitter, abortive years of the West’s de- 
cline), it also generously afforded a series of vistas of 
the Romanesque (the proliferating expression of a mono- 
lithic belief left unbelied by profane distractions; or per- 
haps merely the expansion of the notion of God as a 
perfect or fearful sphere, God in His own semispherical 
stone house, based on the sound masonry of the round 
arch, in the years of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries: 1050-1250). Art historians might date Ro- 
manesque art variously from the fall of Rome in 476 or 
from post-Carolingian times, but the essence of this 
show was provided from the great days of its architecture. 
The style was naturally nameless at the time, but the 
unity we have invented is pretty well borne out in real 
aesthetic life, limited only by our own modern selectivity. 

Perhaps a climb in a proto-Romanesque stone tower 
in preposterous Andorra would have given the year’s 
European traveler a more direct and less plethoric view 
of the Romanesque than a visit to the Museum of Cata- 
lonian Art at Barcelona or the cathedral at Santiago de 
Compostela, double sites of the exhibition, overweighted 
and out of balance as both these precincts were. But the 
pilgrim would have missed an unmatchable feast—some- 
thing no true ascetical pilgrim can afford to do. The road 
to Santiago, the Pilgrimage Route, was built, and even 
lovingly overladened, by medieval man, “‘andando y can- 
tando,” afoot and singing; it was still the best way to go, 
and it was still wise to imitate the pilgrim, who enjoyed 
whatever fare was offered—the heartier the better— 
wherever possible. 

Our Romanesque — Baroque-bitten, hand-rubbed, 
pock-marked—the truncated Romanesque to which we 
respond with more ardor than we would to the perfectly 
intact original, the epiphanies in stone, the pagan and 
divine seizures of medieval passion, were present in the 
exhibition in all their mutilated glory. Defaced, marred, 
mangled, archaeological objets trouvés spotted the halls, 
as did a stony evidence of the medieval world enclosed 
in coarse or delicate cloister, in local crusade, in all man- 
ner of Jewish-derived masques played out by Catalans, 





*The two parts of the exhibition were presented simultane- 
ously, from July 10 to October 10, at Barcelona and at 
Santiago de Compostela. 
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Provengals, Pisans, Normans and Norse, and suggestive 
samples from its fields in full wildflower. At Barcelona, 
a giant Italian head from Capua loomed paganly next to 
a bandy-legged Fatimite bird, and Thomas a Becket’s 
chasuble hung beside an altar slab from Seo de Urgel, 
a piece embodying Islamic art and classic usage. The 
chasuble used, according to legend, by Becket was in 
itself a synthesis of the geography of early Christendom: 
it was a mantle of faded blue, embroidered in gold and 
colored silks, dated in Arab script at Almeria (Moorish 
Spain), the year 510 of the “Hegira” (1116 A. D.), and 
is now the property of the cathedral of Fermo, Italy. 

The revelation of the show was the geographical ex- 
tent of the Romanesque. The term itself was seen to be 
a surprisingly workable convention as far as art style is 
concerned, though in all certainty it merely designated a 
period of time. But something united Pisa and Bornholm, 
Kilpeck and Poitiers, something spiritual as well as merely 
technical. Very few ordinary visitors could have sus- 
pected the existence of the “Romanesque” haystack- 
shaped churches of Denmark, or even the wordless suc- 
cinctness of Irish stone crosses. (The Irish closed the 
eyes on their medieval heroes when they hung them up in 
stone—there were several large photographed examples 
—but their decoration was not inhibited: not any more 
than the swirls of cropped turf or the calling silence of 
the tomb.) Even the Swiss, the high and dry, the placid 
Swiss, sent photographed samples of their own Roman- 
esque, as farfetched as any. 


The exhibition made clear the vast expressive compass 
of the humanly reduced Romanesque world. Number- 
less objects still expressed the Byzantine universe at the 
beginning of the epoch, while others pointed (almost 
literally) to the encroaching Gothic. It was not easy to 
decide what there was in common between the dynamism 
of the Catalonian Descents from the Cross and the quiet- 
ist face of a mystic Belgian Christ; between the Alexan- 
drianism of a miniature cupola church in ivory represent 
ing a perfect semisphere at peace with itself and the 
twining lines of an insidiously illustrated manuscript from 
Moissac of Flavius Josephus’ The Jewish War with the 
dancing figures of the region; between a Triestian-Slav 
blue-eyed Christ in enamel from Venice and a black 
Virgin wearing earrings from Foligno, Italy; between the 
passive mosiac pieces in a popular orange and blue from 
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Christ of Mig Aran (twelfth century); 
preserved at Viella. 


Cortona and an outlandish whirling carpentry, more 
pagan than Christian, from Norway. 

The Scandinavian wood work could have been a sig- 
nature in modern iron, or a legendless Oceanic carving. 
It seemed a sport in the style, replete with the nervous 
dragons and morbid flowers of a distant Art Nouveau. 
Probably the carvers copied viable pagan models, and 
even perhaps designs from imported Persian textiles, 
but the result was rootlessly unique. It provided an aston- 
ishing aside to the show, a traveling carpenter’s inspired 
commentary entered as competition to the more popular 
Offerings of the jugglers of the age—‘jugglers to the 
Virgin”’—and yet it was of the permanent nature of 
authentic decorative art: as if Louis Sullivan (the up- 
rooted Celt) had contributed his fine Irish hand to the 
gratuitously religious Middle Ages rather than to the 
Carson-Pirie-Scott department-store combine. 

The Italian rooms were notable for an amorphous 
diversity. Romanesque here was merely a term in time: 
the spiritual center of this art was not in itself, but lay 
elsewhere, in the Orient as well as in the classic West. 
Romanesque as exemplified by a church like Pisa was 
obviously more Roman than new-European, a part of 
the past as much as of emerging Christendom: a near- 
classic variant. Perhaps the striation of color in the 
marble was the most vehement reflection of the new 
spirit, and even it was purely Tuscan. And there were 





Head of Christ (late twelfth or early thirteenth century); 
from Louvain, Belgium. 


no early Italian panels to’ match those of Catalonia. 
Italian Romanesque, in short, scarcely formed part of 
the genius of the age. Lombardy craftsmanship may have 
laid the first stone of the Romanesque structure, but it 
had little to do with its flowering. 

Barcelona was never one of the highroads to Santiago 
(most of them French: starting from Arles, Orléans, 
Limoges, Le Puy, or even the Rue St. Jacques in Paris), 
but it was—and is—a giant staging area, a combined 
shipchandler’s and finance office, for the divine assault. 
And the city yet houses, has housed these many unsung 
years, the masterpieces of Romanesque painting, in the 
Museum of Catalonian Art (or Art Museum of Cata- 
lonia, as it is usually translated by savants; though in all 
truth its collection is best described by our equally valid 
translation, since the museum is to the centuries of 
Catalonian Romanesque what the Louvre and the Prado 
are to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). Everyone 
has seen, at one time or another, a reproduction of the 
Pantocrator of St. Clement of Tahull (in the permanent 
collection of the Barcelona Museum). The exhibition 
proved that His painter was still indubitably the best 
painter of the twelfth century, at the very center of 
Romanesque art. 





The Barcelona Museum is potently filled with static 
Pantocrators and Apostles who willfully mesmerize the 
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spectator. Over and over again one is: brought up short 
by omnipotent eyes staring one down (or sometimes 
looking a trifle beyond one). What message does this 
sometimes doll-like Almighty convey? The gesture is a 
convention, the Byzantine eyes are too. But God, the 
Creator, engages the gaze of the passer-by, and imposes. 
Perhaps there is still a memory here, in the mind of the 
artist and of medieval man, of the Holy of Holies, of 
the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem: of its mystical silence, 
above all else. The Christ and Apostles of Catalonia 
touch man with the silence beyond death. A species of 
Resurrection seems already to have taken place, but 
there is no human reunion. There is no embracing of 
lost husbands and wives, of mothers and children, but 
only the mystery of the divine presence. This Pantocrator 
must have been God the Seal, allied with the King on the 
coin, the Four Corners of the world upheld by His key- 
stone presence. Perhaps the Pantocrator is merely presid- 
ing over His work, as He stares concavely from the inner 
semicircle, the open sphere of a small apse. But He is 
unique in His surety, His hallucinatory suggestion. Unlike 
the Buddah of art, He needs no finesse, no tolerance, no 
grateful good will. The later Romanesque God is a trans- 
figuration, most often Christ the Victim; an inverse tran- 
substantiation, an Other substance made man. Once He 
becomes Gothic, He is a tragic seeker, of man’s redemp- 
tion—and His own. The Gothic Christ feels need. And 
even the late Romanesque Christs of the Descents are 
racked by trial. With the evolution of the Romanesque, 
God’s eyes are closed; He no longer engages the spec- 
tator’s gaze. In the multiplying Descents, those of all the 
figures will be closed and those of the two thieves on 





Holy Apostle (twelfth century); 
from Ginesterre de Cardos. 
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their crosses bound. The Northern Christs, too, become 
sightless, the quintessence of Western quietism. God 
suffers the world. And the Gothic Christ will soon ap- 
pear. But the endless Creators of Catalonian art remain 
to remind us of a certainty forever lost to us. 

It clearly did not matter in these wall and panel paint- 
ings how repetitious or timeworn the iconography and 
composition might be. Even using “patterns” handed 
down by guilds or simple artisans, the Romanesque was 
developing a speech. To trace iconography back to By- 
zantium and ignore the new vision of Christendom is 
simply modern archaeological owlishness. 

Romanesque was seen to be no simple equivalent of 
humanization either. That is, the dawn of the Roman- 
esque did not coincide with the appearance of a con- 
scious “humanity” in painting and sculpture. The later 
the date, the more human and less hieratic the figure, 
but the genius of Romanesque clearly included a goodly 
number of emblematic heroes, and even subjects, who 
were sheer device. The figures on the capitals from San 
Isidoro de Leén were not humanized at all, and remained 
inaccessible to emotion. In the same room (in the Palace 
of Gelmirez at Santiago), the figures from the Oviedo ca- 
thedral, on the other hand, were already terribly human: 
Christ a dead Sacco and one of the beatified a live Van- 
zetti. The eyes in these last-mentioned stone sculptures 
open or close indiscriminately upon a world where a 
well-rounded ambulatory still outweighed in importance 
the circumnavigation of the globe. 

The Romanesque was itself selective of what it wanted 
to express in art. The spirit of the Romanesque was not, 
for instance, that of the Crusades (despite the fact that 





Holy Apostle (twelfth century); 
from Ginesterre de Cardos. 
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three had been vigorously launched before the end of the 
twelfth century). Pagan decoration of accouterments by 
medieval craftsmen apart, the fervor of military Christi- 
anity resounded only as a murmur in the arts. In Spain, 
exempt from the Crusades, the Romanesque flourished 
without reflecting them. The intensity displayed in the 
best painting and sculpture was that of self-negation 
and resignation, not that of self-aggrandizement. The 
Lord of Hosts is notably absent. 


If Catalonian painting was the main strength of the show 
(and presumably the exhibition of Romanesque as a 
whole was centered at Barcelona because of the force of 
this painting, combined with its comparative obscurity), 
and if its principal surprise, its most farfetched mani- 
festation, was the Scandinavian involvement in this medi- 
eval world, the most arresting feature might have been 
that a few pieces of wood sculpture, both at Santiago 
and at Barcelona, conveyed the profoundest expression 
of the age. There could be little doubt that the twelfth- 
century Descent from the Cross from Erill-la-Vall (Lé- 
tida, Spain) was the prime international masterpiece. 
At Santiago, a more modest wood carving, St. John Sor- 
rowing (Huesca), also from the twelfth century, was 
doubtless the purest of pieces, despite the masterly crafts- 
manship of an enameled panel from the monastery of 
Silds;-Sundered as it was, the Lérida Descent could have 





Descent from the Cross group (twelfth century); from Erill-la-Vall. 





stood up to its own completeness: to its conjectural com- 
pletion. It is Romanesque art to our measure, and no 
doubt our modern taste prefers this dynamic grouping 
made possible by the interrupted destruction, the élan 
of disintegration, the tense staccato notes. But even if it 
were complete—and it is very nearly so—it would cer- 
tainly stand at a great distance from folk art, from way- 
side-shrine folk-carving. 

The Barcelona exhibition brought the various elements 
of the Lérida Descent together for the first time in our 
age: the main section had been for some years in the 
Vich Museum—one of the world’s most discreet, rich, 
human-sized of museums, but not on any highly traveled 
route. The spiritual authenticity of the composition 
placed it at the heart of Christian art. It also represented 
a solution, of a highly successful order, of the static 
nature of figure art in an early epoch, by achieving a 
most curiously articulated movement (even in its original 
state). Art as art and art as belief are here inseparable. 
The meter of his wooden verse is lyrically perfect, and 
the idea of the triumph through death which the artist 
(or artists) conveys is the gauge of his craft. The mo- 
ment of Christ’s—and the body’s—defeat is shown as an 
implacable dance. The diffuse centers of the whole are 
held within the carver’s rhythm; and a highly individual 
variation enriches the complex of forms. The two figures 
at Christ’s side could be Buddhist horsemen riding out 
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of battle, victorious battle. As wooden as the figures are, 
they are no more confined to their bodies than a saint 
is bound by Brother Ass, his bag of bones. An exteri- 
orization of the rib structure and a repetitive striation 
lend an uncontemporary lightness to the wood. 

Romanesque wood scarcely gets far away from the flat- 
ness behind the carved image, yet a masterwork like the 
Christ from Mig Aran, greatest of Catalan Romanesque 
Christs, presents several phases or facets of expression 
(most of them unavailable in the monopoly photographs 
provided by the “Commissioner General of the Exposi- 
tion” in lieu of those required for a worthy survey). This 
Christ-torso, all that remains of a Descent group, leaps 
forward in death with all the spiritual daring of the next 
century’s Gothic. 


While it might have been no great surprise tliat the 
Byzantine grouping of the heads in such panels as those 
of St. Ursula and Her Eleven Thousand Virgins (from 
Palma de Mallorca) should be combined with draped 
tunics and hips just breaking into déhanchement, the 
Gothic hip dislocation, it was surprising that a pointed 
arch (an Islamic element from Catalonia, Sicily or Aqui- 
taine, or from some manuscript) should appear as far 
north as the twelfth-century Abbey of Jerpoint, Ireland. 

The massed Virgins from Mallorca spoke for one part 
of the far-flung Romanesque, that bound together by the 
Mediterranean, rather than by, say, the Jacobean Route. 
They spoke, for instance, of Siena, the center of mixed 
Byzantine and early Franco-Gothic currents. They stood 
for Byzantine-Romanesque infinity—eleven thousand vir- 
gins in a world of small populations: an infinity of 


virginity. (Martyrologies reveal they were originally 
probably eleven, expanded to eleven thousand in an ex- 
panding age.) The heads (souls) are as big as bodies, 
bigger than those of horses (soulless). They are grouped 
in a bodiless chorus. A battle scene in this world of 
spherical rather than lineal tension becomes a sympo- 
sium, a simultaneous superposition of souls in the bosom 
of God, and not an attenuated quarrel on a horizon. 
Curiously, the dead are dead before they die: a mystic 
identification with death and its overcoming. Death, 
moreover, as in Catalan painting, is sometimes a form 
of levitation. The living remain behind to await a revela- 
tion. Everyone in this painting was born to eschatology. 
Of the same order as the godhead of Alain de Lille at 
the end of the twelfth century (“God is an intelligible 
sphere, whose center is everywhere and whose circum- 
ference is nowhere”), the thought behind this art postu- 
lates a sphere whose circumference is God and whose 
center is everyman. 

An element of playfulness, of earthiness in Roman- 
esque, not matched by its stylistic cousins, is one of the 
marks of the epoch. (It was an age, too, exalting love 
for women and extolling seasonal toil.) Gislebertus at 
Autun, the grand individual sculptor of his time, if not 
necessarily “the greatest sculptor of the Middle Ages”— 
his perfection is strangely inferior in genius to the wilder 
eccentricity of the period—seems whimsical in his Dream 
of the Three Kings under a stone sheet in one bed 
dreaming their visionary dream, but the wood carvers 
of Zamora (between Barcelona and Santiago), whose 
work was indubitably unpresentable, were clearly being 
impish. The exhibition officials, apparently as a policy, 





Detail from Procession of Clerics (thirteenth century); from Cruilles. 
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Detail from St. Ursula and Her Eleven Thousand Virgins; from Palma de Mallorca. 


ignored playful secular material—in the larger display 
at Barcelona. At Santiago, the Celtic spirit of the Gali- 
cian cave and mountain-peak worshipers imposed itself. 
Two obscene “punishment” scenes, carved as capitals, 
were displayed, with all the offhand crudity of the Mid- 
dle Ages; the punishment for lasciviousness was seen 
to be further lasciviousness in the other world. And the 
in situ capitals of the Santiago crypt of Bishop Gelmirez 
depicted a series of banquets, in which prelates bit into 
the local lamprey-pasties and sucked on rich bones. 


Romanesque is also definable as an art form which 
survived the Baroque, a bitter enemy everywhere, that 
attacked the simpler style as an antibody would a 
virus (the metaphor should ideally be the other way 
found, since Baroque was the virus). The Baroque 
typically began its activity by eliminating Romanesque 
tlements wherever it found them. Gothic it strove to 
bring to terms, but the Romanesque it brought down 
(though the seventeenth century did also give birth to 
a proposal to dismantle Notre Dame de Paris as “bar- 
baric”). The fragments of Romanesque assembled in 
Spain this year spoke of Baroque intolerance, repression 
and torture: there were panels rescued from behind Ba- 
Toque retables, where they had served as reinforcements, 
a pieces of lumber in wood-short Spain; there were 
columns sawed away to make room for the twisted Salo- 
monic shafts of the new style; there were stone choir 
stalls dismantled at one time for construction blocks. 
At best, poverty was the ally of the Romanesque, and 
the older style survived where the new could not be 


afforded. Thus poor Spain’s strength in Romanesque 
came from neglected, undeveloped valleys and hill towns. 

At Santiago, it was the century of the Baroque which 
“creatively edited” the city’s original pilgrimage monu- 
ments. The main facade of the cathedral soon suffered 
a super-fagade in the new style, which came early to 
Spanish Galicia. The aesthetic destruction of the ter- 
minal point of the Jacobean pilgrimage road began in 
the 1500’s. The celebrated, moss-grown Obradoiro, 
which stands for Santiago today, went up as the old 
stones were dismantled. Inside, the seventeenth-century 
ornamentation and Salomonic columns destroyed all 
sense of purity. The petrified bell towers without and 
the giant cherubs upholding the delirious baldaquin 
within (to use the favorite adjectives of the local histori- 
ographers of Baroque) all but outfaced, between them, 
the simple, sometimes profanely classic pieces assembled 
this year in three small chambers in a direct line with 
and underneath the Portico of Glory, whose tympanum, 
“the greatest stone treasury of the Romanesque in Spain,” 
is not our Romanesque at all. Still flecked with enough 
paint to lend a flush of rouge to the cheeks, the figures 
seemed infected with the extravagance of the later angels 
flying about nearby. Compared with the stern Panto- 
crators at Barcelona, or even the quietist Christs of the 
North, the Apostles at Santiago appeared to simper— 
especially once the photographs were put aside and they 
were viewed on the spot. Why did their mouths work 
so? Why such wrinkling of brows, such dressing of 
beards? Their faces were so indented with colored 
shadow that the thought of the skull was replaced by a 
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notion of apples, pears or melons. There was something 
of the Valladolid National Museum of Baroque Sculp- 
ture about these figures (great and quintessentially Span- 
ish as this national collection is). To put them where 
they now stand (in 1180), the Maestro Mateo took 
down some severely simple figures from where they had 
been placed in 1128; the early figures were cast out, but 
have now been retrieved and collected for our mysti- 
fication. They would seem to indicate two totally dif- 
ferent styles of Romanesque at one and the same place. 
Is there perhaps some missing page, of polish and color, 
of reworking and re-embellishment, in the history of the 
famous Portico of Glory? These naturalist figures are a 
far cry from the unreal art of the Catalonians, the Norse, 
the Irish or even the English, whose intricate and tubular 
writing in stone was as storybookish as the Scandinavian. 
In any case, in a complex of stone where a heavily elabo- 
rated alabaster pillar seemed more Romanesque than 
the famous colored saints, the choice of one’s Roman- 
esque was thrust upon one. 

The presence of color was quite differently felt in the 
two exhibitions, even though the comparison was not 
between like objects or art forms. While at Santiago the 
color introduced a note of sentimentality, of prettiness, 
lessened the ruggedness of the figures and reduced their 
inner authenticity, at Barcelona the great paintings of 


Catalonia were appreciable to a large degree particularly 
by their color, an irreducible quantum of their strength, 
Color in the Catalonian panels, in fact—its intensity, its 
contrasting play, its full-bodied and esoteric flavor— 
is for us today doubtless their most arresting quality, 
Their stylizations are hieratic, and rather beyond us; 
their line is more decorative than structural. But their 
color is alive and still new. 

If we accepted the Portico of Glory as the main exhibit 
at Santiago, then there were two disparate Romanesque 
exhibitions—and there was no question as to which was 
the stronger, all considerations of size apart. 


Alive in the fields and even in the city streets all around 
the official sites of the exhibition, examples of casual, 
workaday Romanesque buildings were everywhere to be 
found: Romanesque uncarted to the museum site, un- 
marked by experts and uncatalogued. At Santiago, one 
could contemplate—while buying Galician cheeses in 
the great open market—the simple portal of Saint Fiz 
with its gracefully recessed moldings. And at Barcelona, 
a walk down the red-light Calle del Robador, just up 
from the port, would bring one out in front of the old 
stones of St. Lazarus, with its Romanesque bell tower— 
and with a hole in its wall to accommodate a modern 
government-monopoly tobacco shop. 





POSTDATUM: The disorganization of the exhibition, 
in its main section at Barcelona, was of a rueful 
and refined perfection. Trapped under the nine- 
teenth-century cupola with its neon-colored fres- 
coes and pointless marble or brass fixtures, or 
queasy with slight seasickness in the hold of the 
Museum, where the very lights were tubercular in 
broad day, one thought, anarchistically, of the 
Italian Futurist manifesto proposing that the city 
sewers be run through the giant pissoirs that most 
museums are. (At Santiago, Spain’s Celts, over- 
awed with the few objects entrusted to them, 
mounted their scant pieces perfectly.) By the end 
of the show, the catalogue was still not ready (a 
hasty twenty-five-cent catalogue serving as a sub- 
stitute guide). It was not ready when these lines 
were written after the show had closed. The “Com- 
missioner General of the Exposition” threatened 
Spain’s best photographers with calling the Civil 
Guard if they attempted to ply their trade or sell 
the few photos they were authorized to take, and thus 
break the monopoly of the unimaginative catalogue- 
photographers. The net result was that more than 
one of the photographs to appear in the press (and 
in this article there is one) were necessarily taken 





clandestinely, as by curious visitors to Smolensk— 
all this in a display of objects assembled to spread 
the knowledge of the Romanesque. A blown-up 
photograph of Spain’s Leader greeted all visitors 
at the top of the entrance stairway, so that liberal 
application of India ink was necessary even in the 
“official” photographs of the great Celtic stone 
cross lent by the Irish government if the reproduc- 
tion was to serve purposes of art and not political 
propaganda. A goodly number of visitors never 
gained the top floor at all, for it was nowhere clear- 
ly evident that the new portions of the Romanesque 
collections, that part lent from all over Europe, 
were up above; consequently the natural flow of 
traffic was in and around the halls musty with 
archaeology (ancient photographs of savants trans- 
ferring murals from the walls of Pyrenean churches 
rather lessening the enjoyment of the magnificent 
permanent collection of Catalonian paintings unin- 
spiringly arranged in a depressing building). Should 
not one of the minimal functions of museology be 
the correct placing of the symbolic arrows which, 
flying nowhere, nevertheless indicate the target of 
our curious penchant for collected art? 

—A. K. 
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"L'Art Informel” and Nonconformity 


BY K. A. JELENSKI 


In Poland, prior to 1956, doing an abstract painting was 
sufficient grounds for one to be convicted of subversive 
activities. This was never the case in Franco Spain, where 
they did not borrow Nazi Germany’s hatred of “Entartete 
Kunst.” Of all European Fascisms, Spain’s has been the 
most opportunistic. It soon stopped toying with the idea 
of elevating its reactionary nonsense to the status of an 
organized ideology. The men who missed their calling as 
seminary students and who provide Spain with “ideolog- 
ical” leaders are too busy fighting the Age of Enlighten- 
ment to get into any contemporary dispute. They have 
thrown up so many dikes against Voltaire and Stendhal 
that they are too bleary to see the waves formed by James 
Joyce and Picasso. Paradoxically, the only painter who 
might throw fear into the Spanish Fascists is Goya, with 
his spirit of revolt, his hatred for the clergy, his eroticism. 
But he lies embalmed in the Prado as a “national hero.” 
At this stage of mental involution, how can one be afraid 
of “abstract” painting, when one is incapable of seeing it? 
On the contrary, such people at least have no worry that 
an abstract painter might “depict” in a “recognizable” 
way either a workers’ revolt or a naked woman. 

In Spain as in Poland the “use” of abstract painting 
abroad for propaganda purposes is a complex matter. In 
the first place, we forget too often that the dividing line 
between “rulers” and “members of the resistance” has 
become blurred in Poland since the Gomulka “turning 
point” and in Spain since the regime put its money on the 
monarchy, European federation, the Atlantic alliance. 
Obviously, the Polish leaders are running a greater risk 
than their Spanish opposite numbers: the Soviets are 
deeply irritated that abstract painting should in effect have 
had “freedom of the city” in Poland since 1956, and in 
Poland itself, for the past three years, there has been a 
reaction afoot to confine abstraction to the area of “dec- 
orative arts.” This is because in Poland, “abstraction” 
itself is implicated. In Spain the officials are interested 
in the painter’s personal convictions: it is a matter for 
the cops rather than for “art critics.” This leads us to 
another purely Spanish paradox: the quasi-religious re- 
actionary organization “Opus Dei,” which for a number 
of years has been a real “maffia” in Spain, inspiring and 
controlling the regime, maintains in Madrid a large art 
gallery of its own devoted to avant-garde abstraction. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In the first half of his article, Mr. Jelenski 
last month analyzed the implications of the new Polish paint- 
ing. He turns now to the new Spanish painting, and shows in 
what respect a common artistic impulse is asserting itself at 
the opposite extremities of Europe. 
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This is an obvious attempt to drain the young Spanish 
painting of its rebellious content, to tame it, to reduce it 
to a tourist attraction, to a source of foreign currency, to 
a vehicle for cultural propaganda. 

Young Spanish painting is crystallized into two distinct 
groups: the Barcelona group, dominated by Antoni 
Tapies, and the Madrid group, dominated by Antonio 
Saura. The renaissance of Spanish painting first appeared 
in Barcelona through the formation of the “Dau Al Set” 
group (“Seven in dice”) in 1948. There were two de- 
termining influences, it seems to us, in the young Cata- 
lonian school: the Baroque and prehistory. Not the 
Baroque in the sense of Counter Reformation style, but 
in its aspect of Eternal Recurrences, as represented by 
the two eldest of the Catalans: Gaudi and Dali. Another 
Catalan was no doubt the first to introduce in contempo- 
rary art the equivalent of prehistoric “graffiti”: Miré 
(characteristically, young Spanish painters tried to form 
a group under the sign of the “Altamira School” in the 
1950’s). It is this very modern awareness of prehistory 
and the Baroque that Tapies and Cuixart represent to me. 

When looking at Tapies’ recent works, we sometimes 
feel dizzy: is that a painting before us or a cast of frag- 
ments of external reality? It is not only trompe-l’oeil but 
trompe-doigt—an illusionism wherein not only the eye 
but the finger is deceived. A reality, naturally, which 
corresponds entirely to a contemporary sensitivity: that 
of old walls eaten away by the salty sea, that of caves 
where prehistoric man awoke to consciousness. Yet I am 
well acquainted with Tapies’ earliest works, and I believe 
that in the extremely heterogeneous development of his 
immense talent one can recognize the mark of a powerful 
and unique personality. His first canvases, influenced by 
Klee and Max Ernst, belong among the very best that the 
European Surrealist new wave of the immediate postwat 
period produced. And—living in Spain as he does—it is 
not surprising that for a time he underwent another in- 
fluence, that of George Grosz: the only plastic work of 
social criticism that never sacrificed anything to rhetoric. 
Personally I am less fond of the paintings of Modest 
Cuixart, a compromise between Tapies and Dubuffet. 
Still I do not doubt the sincerity of his Baroque exuber- 
ance, of that Altamira molded by Gaudi. 

At least the young Catalans and the Madrilenians of the 
“El Paso” group! have one point in common: their re 
jection of colorism, their tendency to monochrome paint- 
ing. Black and white essentially predominate in Saura’s 





1 Dissolved in May, 1960, for reasons having to do with both 
art and politics. 
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canvases, with barely a few touches of dark earth pig- 
ments, of gray. Tapies and Cuixart also restrict themselves 
almost essentially to earth pigments. Feito’s colors call 
to mind the high, scorched plateaus of Castile and white- 
washed walls. How difficult it is for a Spanish painter to 
escape from this terribly strong Iberian atmosphere which, 
from its very stones, its dead grass, its harsh villages, has 
marked Ribera, Carrefio, Valdés Leal, the Picasso of 
Guernica. As Canogar says explicitly: “Here we en- 
counter once again the essential truths of Spanish paint- 
ing of all times.””* 

Manolo Millares has appropriated Burri’s formula, 
after purposely shearing it of everything that is exquisite 
and engaging in the Italian artist’s work. It seems to me 
that he is on the wrong track. The way Burri puts together 
trash-can scraps reminds me of the famous piece of 
bravura in which Huysmans, the most “decadent” writer 
of the exquisite fin-de-siécle period, sang of the glittering 
rainbow that is the pickled herring. Millares reminds me 
of the author of A Rebours as parodied by Emile Zola: 
what good is a realist and brutal intent if one is working 
among scraps of industrial civilization that can only be 
thrown on the trash heap or treated as the richest of jewels? 

Of the Madrid group, Luis Feito is the one who comes 
closest to Tapies and Cuixart. His kinship with them is 
expressed through his passion for the geological, even 





“Quoted by Enrico Crispolti, “Ricerca Attuale di Canogar,” 
ll Verri, Milan, No. 5, 1960. 











Antoni Tapies, Gray with Two Black Spots (1959); 
courtesy Martha Jackson Gallery. 





though his canvases are more reminiscent of dreamed-up 
landscapes than rupestral “still lifes.” 

Rafael Canogar would like to “achieve mutually com- 
plementary structures, united by some rhythm . . . ,” to 
“fossilize instants.” It seems to me that to the “geolog- 
ical,” “prehistoric,” “rupestral” vision of his contempo- 
raries he adds an unmistakable erotic element. In his 
canvases I cannot help but see a wounded, ravished earth: 
it may be that he unconsciously harks back to the mys- 
teries of the “Great Goddess” that once were celebrated 
at Elche, thus adding to the “prehistory” that appears to 
dominate young Spanish painting the primordial aware- 
ness of taboos connected with birth and death. 

Like Lebenstein among the young Polish painters, 
Antonio Saura seems to me to be the outstanding per- 
sonality among the young painters of Spain. But in this 
case too I know “his game”: in his satirical drawings, his 
mythical bullfights, we find both a renewal of and a direct 
line to the verve of Picasso, the automatism of Henri 
Michaux. Lebenstein and Saura have this in common: in 
their work, they have reintroduced human features. Hier- 
atic and totemized with Lebenstein, the human face 
with Saura becomes scarred, caricatural and derided. 
While many painters have tried to bridge the many differ- 
ences—all of them intellectual—between “abstraction” 
and “representation” during the past few years, Antonio 
Saura, like Lebenstein, seems to me in this respect to be 





3 [bid. 


Antonio Saura, Duma (1959); 
collection Marinotti, Milan. 
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Luis Feito, Painting No. 172 (1960); 
courtesy Galerie Arnaud, Paris. 


a precursor of whom we can expect great things. 

Warsaw and Madrid, Krakow and Barcelona are all ex- 
periencing a delayed-action influence from the Existen- 
tialist phenomenology. Curiously enough, the similar way 
in which they face the world represents a different under- 
taking, politically. For the young Spanish middle-class 
intellectuals, just as for those of St. Germain des Prés on 
the day after the Liberation, Existentialism is a bridge 
toward Marxism; it nurtures their dream of revolution. 
To the young Polish “post-revolutionaries,” on the other 
hand, Existentialism represents a release from Marxism; 
it is part of their attempt at revisionism. 

Naturally, the young Spaniards are more explicit (the 
Poles simply paint nonconformist pictures without daring 
to add commentaries to them). Thus, so far as Canogar 
is concerned, the important thing in painting is the sign, 
the “expression of an active vital energy.”* And, in Saura’s 
statements, we find the same violence, the same vital force 
as in his canvases, which to him are “battlefields without 
borders.” Saura goes as far as to say, “If I were unable to 
paint, I would resort to any other means of expression: 
I would stab the walls, or just shout . . .”® 

In Millares we find the same Existentialist freedom, to 
be renewed endlessly in a material work: “A surface 
that I love, that I make, that I till® . . . I dig it down to the 
roots. I open it up until I find my furrow. It comes toward 
me. I strike it, I break it. I skin my hand, sometimes we 
4 Ibid. 


5 Quoted by Lasse Sdéderberg, “Peinture et Vérité,” Cahiers du 
Musée de Poche, No. 2, Paris, 1959. 


8 Ibid. 
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Antonio Saura, 
Portrait (1960). 


fondle each other.” 

The key word in these statements, like the keynote in 
this painting, is freedom. Through this word we shall per- 
haps be in a position to understand why initially, when 
Polish and Spanish painting first took wing, it was bound 
up with a lyrical abstract inspiration, an organic inspira- 
tion, of Surrealist origin, and why it crystallized under 
the sign of the informel (and thereby we mean also 
tachisme, “‘raw art,” “action painting,” Abstract Expres- 


sionism ). But first and foremost, we must lift the issue } 


above the concrete political conditions in Poland or Spain. 

If we consider contemporary art as a response to a 
“challenge” hurled at the artist by the sociological muta- 
tions foreshadowed by an “industrial society” (in the 
highly complex and specialized technological sense of the 
term as used in modern sociology and economics), we 
shall see that this response can be “positive” (an attempt 
to integrate industrial society within a new mythology), 
or that it can be “negative” (or, more accurately, “com- 
pensatory”: art as a private domain for primordial, in- 
dividual mythologies in this industrial society ). 


Abstract art, though, was born under the sign of “posi- | 


tive” response. Futurism, Suprematism and Constructiv- 
ism projected the nascent technology into a utopian dream 
of the future. Machines and technics, however, were more 
than just the Eiffel Tower, the Wright brothers, Bleériot, 
Marconi. The war of 1914-18, the first “industrial” wat, 
disclosed the threat of a new alienation to certain artists. 
Thus Dadaism and Surrealism were probably a form of 
unconscious protest against the new forms of organization 
brought by industrial society, against man’s “denaturing” 
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impulse and against the threat of the technocracies. Char- 
acteristically, it was just after the Second World War that 
the stupefactive venture initiated by Marcel Duchamp, 
Max Ernst, Picabia and Schwitters was continued by 
Burri and Schultze, Pollock and Wols, Dubuffet. As the 
anonymous glaze of plastics invades the world, as the 
universal Frigidaire and the expanding bathroom cut us 
off from all contact with organic life, eliminate the raw 
materials of visual imagination made up of the grain in 
wood, the pores in rocks, the stains from moisture and 
mildew, it is understandable that man should turn to an 
art for Antaeuses out of contact with the earth. In this 
sense, Dubuffet’s pictures are “apartment stones,” while 
in the skyscrapers of Milan Burri’s dishrags replace the 
contact with garbage scraps that mechanical gadgets have 
eliminated. If the informel artist sometimes turns to man’s 
material, industrial activity, it is only to explore its dross, 
to put its refuse to use, in order to discover the trail of 
shadows and opaque scraps left by constructive activity. 

As a matter of fact, the artist’s “freedom” has never 
been discussed so much as it is today, and it is interesting 
to observe that the notion that this freedom can in itself 
constitute a higher value does not appear until the Ro- 
mantic period, at the dawn of the first industrial revolu- 
tion. The way we speak with such obvious satisfaction of 
the “freedom” of the contemporary abstract painter 
might even lead one to believe that our industrial society 
in some manner transfers to the artists its craving for 
freedom which it no longer uses in its day-to-day behavior. 
It might even appear that some young men are going 
into painting today not so much because they feel the need 





Antoni Tapies, Motion over Black (1960); 
courtesy Martha Jackson Gallery. 





Modest Cuixart, Painting (1960); 
courtesy Galerie Rene Drouin, Paris. 


to give a plastic equivalent to their vision of the world, 
but rather because their richness of temperament and their 
taste for adventure find this to be the most accessible 
outlet. Isn’t it true that the painter’s strength of tempera- 
ment, vitality and aggressiveness constitute the surest 
criterion of judgment in “action painting”? 

This attempt at interpreting “other” art, “raw” art, 
informel art as an effort toward compensatory freedom, 
a reservoir of the primordial unconscious, an open road 
to a possible authenticity, is naturally valid for new West- 
ern painting as a whole. To me, the fact that the young 
Polish and Spanish painters who have achieved interna- 
tional stature have chosen this very path is indeed charac- 
teristic. Obviously, the essentially oppositional nature of 
“other” painting is thereby strengthened: the Polish 
painter prior to 1956 and since the relative “refreeze,” 
and the Spanish painter as of always, have been con- 
fronted not only with the constraints implicit in any 
modern society, but with other and more definite ones 
imposed by their regimes. It is understandable that they 
are not tempted by a constituent, geometrical art express- 
ing utopian approval of some civilization. Of course it 
would be absurd to confuse the anticonformist character 
of informel art with “political” opposition. But whatever 
this art has to offer which is authentic, immediate, seems 
to imply a certain vision of man which might be sum- 
marized by this statement of Sartre’s: “Man is nothing 
other than what he makes of himself.” This is an existen- 
tial vision that implies rejection of any and all reac- 
tionary idealism, whatever its origins. 

—Translated from the French by William J. Gladstone. 
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Soutter: Art and Alienation 


BY JOHN ANTHONY THWAITES 


Germany is on the whole a country of 
imports in art. That is the natural result 
of its new buying-power on the one 
hand and the failure (with a few excep- 
tions) of its postwar generation on the 
other. But this fall has seen an import 
very far from the art market and very 
different from the usual. The Museum 
am Ostwall in Dortmund has been show- 
ing the drawings and the few paintings 
of Louis Soutter (1871-1942). Soutter 
studied architecture in Geneva, switched 
to music and became a star pupil of the 
Belgian violinist Ysage, switched again 
and studied under Benjamin Constant 
in Paris. In 1896 he married a music 
student, a young American, and returned 
with her to Colorado Springs. He was 
appointed drawing- and music-teacher 
at a newly opened school, of which ap- 
parently he hoped to be director. Of 
what happened in the following eight 
years only three things are known. He 
failed to get the directorship. His mar- 
riage broke up. He contracted typhus. 
When he returned to Switzerland in 1904 
not only was his health broken—he had 
no longer a real contact with the out- 
side world. He played for a while with 
the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. 
From that he fell to playing in movies 
and mountain resorts and giving private 
lessons in Vervey and Morges, his home 
town. He dropped again, to working for 
a market-gardener, then for the peasants 
in the fields. By 1923 he was begging. 
Then his family stepped in. He was put 
in a home at Ballaigues, in the Swiss 
Jura. There he remained for nineteen 
years, and there he died. 

A strange little story which happened 
a long time ago. It would interest no- 
body, save for one thing. At Ballaigues 
Soutter began to draw. Of his produc- 
tion in those nineteen years some sixteen 
hundred works are known—probably a 
small part of the whole, for a great 
quantity were stuffed into the furnaces 
after his death. But what remains is the 
supreme example of art brut and among 
the most important visionary art pro- 
duced within this century. Why was it 
not recognized before? Soutter had good 
friends in the art world. The young Cor- 
busier was even a relative. There were 
the painter René Auberjonois, the novel- 
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ist Jean Giono, the Swiss publisher Mer- 
mod, the brothers Valloton, who had an 
art gallery in Lausanne. The answer is: 
they tried. In 1936 the Vallotons pre- 
sented an exhibition and Corbusier wrote 
in Minotaure. In 1943, after Soutter’s 
death, Mermod showed him at the rooms 
of the Guilde du Livre, and in 1955 the 
Vallotons again. Nothing—until in 1961 
the Musée Cantonal des Beaux-Arts in 
Lausanne at last put on a show and 
Mermod published a picture book with 
text by René Berger.* Dr. Leonie Rey- 
ger’s show in Dortmund is the first one 
outside Switzerland. 

Few of the drawings Soutter made 
are dated (or even signed). Three “peri- 
ods” have been distinguished. The “pé- 
riode des cahiers” runs from 1923 to 
1930. The artist bought little schoolbooks 
for a few cents each and filled them, 
page for page. There are many themes 
from nature: landscapes with and with- 
out figures, trees and flowers. One thinks 
at once of Klee, though there is nothing 
in common in their styles. There is the 
same sense of plants as living beings, 
felt from the inside. Like ghosts, the 
styles Soutter had known in his former 
life pass through: late Impressionism, 
Post-Impressionism and Cézanne, early 
Expressionism, Art Nouveau. They are 
so transformed and so assimilated to the 
vision that one hardly recognizes them, 
but they give an immense variety of line. 
Then come religious themes, but they 
are not those of tradition. Soutter titled 
many of his drawings, and the titles in- 
dicate his visionary range: L’ Adoration 
Mystique, ou le Désir Infini de l’Incom- 
préhensible; Assemblée des Dieux dans 
le Grand Vestibule; Priére Mystique. 
Even where the themes are Biblical— 
Cain, Sainte Famille, or Crucifiement 
—they are as though visualized for 
the first time. There are subjects too 
from the myths of India, Egypt, Greece, 
transformed in the same way. Finally 
there are what Soutter called his “orna- 
ments.” One is the spiral, the other some- 
thing like the Oriental mandala. They 
are ornaments in the first sense, an eso- 





*Louis Soutter, présenté par Ernest Man- 
ganel, texte critique de René Berger, témoi- 
gnages de René Auberjonois et Le Corbusier. 
L. L. Mermod, Lausanne, 1961. 


teric language of the sign. As M. Berger 
implies, there are concepts of time, space 
and divinity which cannot be given form 
in any other way. 

Soutter’s second period lasts from 
1930 to 1935. It has been called the 
“Mannerist.” In place of the little books 
we have big India-ink designs. A num- 
ber of them are after Italian masters, 
Raphael, Veronese, Carpaccio, Pollai- 
uolo. Since Van Gogh there can hardly 
have been such translations as these; 
from South to North, from Classical to 
Gothic, from life to vision. The line is 
very free, but nothing has been violated 
or banalized. It is as though the solitary 
Swiss needed to occupy himself a little 
with his polar opposites to keep his bal- 
ance—a proof of his essential sanity. 
The rest of the “Manneristic” works 
have too this “Gothic”—almost Celtic— 
character. They are mostly groups of 
figures, usually full-face. Sometimes a 
head will occupy the whole. The forms 
emerge out of a running arabesque of 
line which never ends. They are less 
impressive than the notebook drawings, 
lacking both their density and force. It 
is as though the vision were exhausting 
itself. Actually the opposite is true. 
There is a pause, a glance back at the 
past and at the outside world, before the 
visionary gives himself up altogether. 

Soutter’s final period lasts seven years, 
from 1935 until the end. He strips him- 
self of everything, of nature, art, tech- 
nique. He throws away the pencil and 
the pen with the occasional brush and 
leaves himself with nothing but his 


Louis Soutter, 
Crayon Drawing (c. 1923-30). 
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Lovis Soutter, Moons and Little Moons Turn Around (c. 1935-42). 


hands. The drawing master has become 
the master of art brut, producing finger 
paintings like a child. It is said that 
Soutter’s eyes grew weak. In his cele- 
brated essay Dubuffet mocks at the 
painter’s “eyes” and praises the “thou- 
sand eyes” of the primitive. These Sout- 
ter had, and in the highest degree. His 
figures are drawn in finger lines with 
India ink on sheets of paper. The only 
details are (sometimes) the staring eyes, 
insectlike profiles or prehensile hands. 
In their fluency, their broken elegance, 
their complex rhythm, their sense of 
motion and of space, they could remind 
one of Matisse. But it is a Matisse whose 
spinal cord has snapped. In their content, 
these figures stand much nearer to an- 
other great Swiss, Giacometti. Only while 


Giacometti’s statues vibrate on the verge 
of some appalling revelation, Soutter has 
passed that point. The frieze of drawings 
in the central hall at Dortmund is a 
modern Dance of Death. There are 
many crucifixions. In variations, such as 
Les Trois Croix, flamelike rhythms and 
smoky smears give one the feeling of a 
world on fire. Perhaps that is not an 
accident. In general the titles and the 
themes have so grown into one another 
that the outside, “literary” element has 
disappeared. The tragedy is here so 
purely visual it needs no words. Perles 
Vives, Escalade Aérienne and Yeux- 
Grande Noblesse are “right” without our 
being able to say why. But one title is 
specific enough and might stand for all— 
and now: Danse au Temps de la Fusée. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORTS: London 





Visitors from America 


London was more than ripe for the 
large Mark Rothko exhibition hanging 
until mid-November at the Whitechapel 
Gallery. To begin with, it is Rothko, 
even more than Pollock or De Staél, 
who for some years now has exerted 
the greatest single influence on contem- 
porary British painting—a fact which 
the present exhibition makes unmistak- 
ably clear. In the future it should be hard 
for anyone to look at the paintings of 
(for example) Patrick Heron without 
Rothko’s vastly more impressive originals 
coming to mind; and this, it seems to 
me, can’t help but have a salutary effect 
on the work of the English painters in 
question. Until the current show their 
canvases have served what charitably 
might be regarded as a critical or educa- 
tive function, introducing a more or less 
transmogrified Rothko to the general 
public. Now at a stroke the job of intro- 
duction is at an end, and whatever 
license for derivative painting it may 
have justified has expired with it. 

It may come as a surprise that there 
should have been a need for this so late 
in the day; but ever since it first became 
clear that American painting was to be 
taken seriously, and despite the “New 
American Painting” show that called at 
the Tate early in 1959, there has been 
an unfortunate tendency, even among 





BY MICHAEL FRIED 


those who should have cared enough to 
inform themselves, to subsume all con- 
temporary American painting under the 
epithet “Action Painting,” and to take 
Pollock as its sole paradigm. This has 
been encouraged by John Berger, the 
widely admired Marxist critic, who has 
written one piece attacking Pollock by 
name but who otherwise refers to the 
Action Painters as if they were a cartel 
he is out tq bust. Berger’s straw man 
on these occasions is the pathologically 
alienated artist who flings paint at the 
canvas in a despairing, perversely willed 
refusal to communicate. This general 
view is reinforced by games played at 
such centers for cultural denaturation as 
Oxford, where Action Painting parties 
are held in condemned houses for vari- 
ous fund drives. In the course of a vig- 
orous evening among beagling or Beat 
companions everyone manages to get 
smashed, cover himself with paint and 
acquire what he takes for significant 
insights into the processes of Action 
Painting. 

There could have been no better cor- 
rective to this slovenly and irresponsible 
misconception than the present exhibi- 
tion. No one, however unsympathetic 
to abstract painting, could hold that 
Rothko’s paintings were made to Berger’s 
formula; and in general the critical re- 


Mark Rothko, Tan and Black on Red (1957); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. |. Donald Grossman. 
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sponse has been surprisingly warm. In 
the New Statesman (Berger’s old base 
of operations) David Sylvester praised 
the show to the skies, writing, “These 
paintings begin and end with an intense 
and utterly direct expression of feeling 
through the interaction of coloured areas 
of a certain size’—a statement which 
should be read alongside the usual im- 
pressionistic dribblings of certain ex- 
Slade Professors of Art for its lucidity 
to be fully appreciated. At the risk of 
indulging in impressionistic criticism 
myself I would add that the crowd at 
the gallery the afternoons I went was 
mixed, lots of what I assumed were art 
students as well as a number of fairly 
posh older gentlemen (most of whom 
were intent upon matching the Rothkos 
with their black-and-white reproductions 
in the catalogue). No one seemed in a 
rush to go or even to see everything fast. 
Instead they sat around or leaned against 
walls, just looking, letting the paintings 
work on them and hardly arguing. The 
impact of an exhibition is always im- 
possible to estimate, but one felt that in 
this case there would be some indication 
of Rothko’s sheer power to convince in 
the paintings these same young men and 
women were going to turn out in the 
next few weeks. 


The paintings themselves were well 
chosen, I thought, concentrating as they 
did on Rothko’s more somber, and 
grandest, work. His lyricism, amounting 
to nothing less than joy, is at all times 
irrepressible, and it is only when the 
content of a given painting is expressly 
lyrical or pastoral that the total effect 
occasionally cloys. Rothko insists that 





Alfred Leslie, For A. S. Neill (1961); 
at New London Gallery. 
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for all its seeming calm his art is Diony- 
sian, and if we understand this word in 
a Nietzschean context (as, since Nie- 
tzsche, I think we must) he is clearly 


right. 


For one should make no mistake about the 
method in this case: a breeding of feelings 
and thoughts alone is almost nothing (this 
is the great misunderstanding underlying 
German education, which is wholly illus- 
sory); one must first persuade the body. 
Strict perseverance in significant and ex- 
quisite gestures together with the obligation 
to live only with people who do not “let 
themselves go”—this is quite enough for 
one to become significant and exquisite, 
and in two or three generations all this 
becomes inward. It is decisive for the lot 
of a people and of humanity that culture 
should begin in the right place—not in the 
“soul” (as was the fateful superstition of 
the priests and half-priests): the right place 
is the body, the gesture, the diet, physiol- 
ogy; the rest follows from that. (Twilight 
of the Idols.) 


It is in this sense that the greatest Ab- 
stract Expressionist paintings are the 
very opposite of decadent: they are per- 
haps the most profound cause for hope 
our culture has. 

I only wish the exhibition had been 
conceived more as a true retrospective 
and that a number of paintings done 
before 1945 could have been shown. As 
it is, Rothko’s achievement comes to us 
too clean of history, even personal his- 
tory. If his Surrealist beginnings could 
have been displayed, especially on the 
heels of the Max Ernst retrospective 
that closed recently at the Tate, they 
would have gone a long way toward 
revealing the continuity of European art 
up to the Second World War with con- 
temporary American painting. And this 
would have led to a better understand- 
ing not only of Rothko’s work—for in- 
stance, there would be fewer compari- 
sons ventured with Mondrian—but of 
Ernst’s as well. (I would argue that 
Ernst’s paintings, themselves unsatisfac- 
tory, nevertheless point to the work of 
Pollock, Gorky, Rothko, Still; that these 
men achieved the species of image Ernst 
pursued indefatigably but without suc- 
cess through forests of mere imagery.) 
But this is a relatively minor complaint 
on what is beyond question a major 
occasion. 


After leaving the Rothko show it was 
informative to visit a selection of Amer- 
icans representing the “New New York 
Scene” at the Marlborough: Bontecou, 
Frankenthaler, Held, Kelly, Krasner, 
Leslie, Louis, Noland, Ossorio, Parker 
and Kimber Smith. Among these Louis 
and Noland are far and away the most 
impressive, though it is hard to say more 
on the basis of four and three paintings 
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respectively. As for the Ellsworth Kelleys 
it is all too clear that they cannot suffer 
exporting. More than any recent paint- 
ings I can think of they depend for the 
full measure of their effect on the spec- 
tator’s awareness of their critical rele- 
vance: the assertion of a hard, almost 
sculptural edge (and the sensibility that 
attends it) against the more overtly 
sensitive and painterly handling asso- 
ciated with De Kooning, Rothko, Gus- 
ton, Jack Tworkov. Coming across Kel- 
lys in London, however, I find myself 
resenting this aspect of their content as 
somehow parochial—and as a conse- 
quence put them down hard, harder 
probably than I would have in New 
York. What I mean is that if these had 


-been painted by a student in an English 


art school, I query whether anyone 
would find them exciting or particularly 
relevant to anything—which suggests 
that they have been praised on grounds 
that are suspicious to say the least. The 
one Leslie on show (For A. S. Neill, 
painted in 1961) is the most despefate 
and self-destructive painting of his I 
have seen yet—as if Leslie were saying, 
“Sure I know drips like that are senti- 
mental, but I’ve got the guts to be really 
sentimental, see?” as he paints an area 
several feet square bright pink. The 
same ill-conceived dialectic drives him 
to lay exaggeratedly sharp edges of white 
against loosely brushed, De Kooning-ish 
patches, and then to undercut this too 
by almost exactly (but not quite) super- 
imposing two such sharply defined areas 
—and so on. Most frustrating of all, 
Leslie is too critically acute not to be 
aware of this; in fact the point is just 
that he is too aware of the complex 
parentage of his every move. With every 
stroke he takes another step back from 
himself until what results is too shrill to 
be ironic and, though excruciating in its 
self-consciousness, finally characterless. 
If the protagonist of Notes from Under- 
ground were an Abstract Expressionist 
he would paint something like this. 

Except for an open and effective 
Frankenthaler (Swan Lake, 1961) the 
rest of the paintings on display seemed 
unimpressive. Nevertheless the selection 
as a whole served notice that a strong 
tendency toward greater openness, sim- 
pler colors and more sharply defined 
shapes is at work in contemporary 
American painting, on the East Coast 
anyway—which is of particular interest 
here seeing how English painters (for 
example Frost and Scott) have often 
inclined toward this direction. 

Another American showing this month 
is Larry Bigelow at the Waddington. 
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Bigelow paints mostly land-and-sea- 
scapes in water color, letting only a few 
fuzzed shapes emerge from an otherwise 
general wash, and most reviewers have 
cited his obvious surface affinities with 
Southern Sung painting, Whistler and 
occasionally Turner. But the more direct 
the affinity the more the comparisons 
work against Bigelow, as instanced by 
the worst painting in the show, a study 
of plants after the Chinese manner: the 
leaves and curved stems are so lifeless, 
so badly drawn, and the composition as 
a whole so uninteresting that it is in- 
credible to me that Bigelow—a student 
of Eastern art—has allowed it to be 
shown. The land-and-sea-scapes are at 
their best when the hazy blobs of color 
in them refer unambiguously to particu- 
lar objects (land masses, boats, drift- 
wood). Much of the time, however, one 
gets no sense of anything out there at 
all. The word for Bigelow is tasteful, I 
suppose, but I would use it sneeringly. 

At Zwemmer’s, John Bratby is show- 
ing about thirty paintings even worse 
than those in his last show two years 
ago. It is hard to see what the uproar 
was ever about, though his earlier work 
occasionally had something feverish and 
obsessive about it. But this has long 
since given way to a mood of torpor 
that seems to preclude even vigorous 
brushwork. The drawing, as almost al- 
ways, is shockingly bad, though Bratby 
is slick enough to try and hide this 
whenever possible by dramatic fore- 
shortening. He is at a complete loss 
when it comes to painting flesh, and the 
still lifes are simply appalling, the worst 
kind of amateur painting. What is still 
worse, the sentimentality inherent in the 
earlier paintings is rapidly becoming 
overt, and in paintings like When Can 1 
Go and Play, Daddy? (a small boy in 
school uniform drawn as if for a car- 
toon) and the aptly named self-portrait 
Hemingway-Bratby one feels the true 
Bratby is close at hand. And yet there 
are a very few things like the drawing 
of a nude boy in Gloria and David 
which suggest that the otherwise general 
wreckage is of a minute but genuine 
talent. 

Finally, the Adams gallery held an 
exhibition of paintings by Vanessa Bell, 
who died this year at the age of eighty- 
one. Her champion was Roger Fry 
—which is exactly right: she was the 
Bloomsbury painter par excellence and 
never fails to be both intelligent and 
decorous. In a few paintings (Monte 
Oliveto: Siena, Snow at Charleston and 
a self-portrait painted in 1958) she is 
something more. 
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NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS 





Month in Review 
BY SIDNEY TILLIM 


It hardly seems necessary—in New York at least—to have 
to report that the Guggenheim Museum’s house party for 
the nonfigurative wing of the New York School, certain 
selected affiliates and maybe a personal friend here or 
there, has been installed in its bays and will be there until 
December 31. “Abstract Expressionists and Imagists, 
1961,” is the opening shot of the museum’s new pro- 
gram “for the investigation of current tendencies in 
American and European painting and sculpture.” Per- 
haps the first thing to be noted in this respect, in addition 
to what I said in the “Month in Review” for October, is 
how suddenly the Guggenheim has now become One of 
Us. Like the outsider who has suddenly discovered he 
has been missing all the fun, the Guggenheim has decided 
to turn over a new leaf. It happens to be a leaf that many 
people have already turned over. In fact, having an- 
nounced my misgivings about the museum’s new policy, 
I was nonetheless unprepared to see them verified so sud- 
denly. I guess I knew the museum would see vitality in 
work where I see none, and knew the museum would be 
following the party platform rather than an independent 
judgment. But experiencing all this was something else. 
This exhibition could have been arranged by telephone. 
In fact, I would have been thoroughly uninspired by it 
if the Brooklyn Museum had not at the same time un- 
veiled a sensitively nostalgic exhibition, “The Nude in 
American Painting” (through December 10). It helped 
me to understand the delusion being perpetuated at the 
Guggenheim under the guise of a public service. Both 
exhibitions could be used to prove that all periods pro- 
duce their potboilers, their isms, their fads and their de- 
ceits. But that would be missing the point. The point, as 
I see it, is a very simple but important one. Not too long 
ago, American painters had a certain innocence about 
art. Sometimes they were a bit fatuous, at others terribly 
nouveau. But they believed art had a place in this country, 
even if America was hostile to its finer points. Our painters 
today have no innocence. They have no- dreams, no 
myths, no heroes, no illusions and no identity but a 
bucket of paint. It is amazing what some of them got 
out of that bucket—when it was good, it was good be- 
cause it was necessary, with an innocent faith in the 
values of destruction—but inevitably it had to run dry, 
even on the pioneers who had kicked it over in the first 
place. The Guggenheim exhibition is full of empty or 
emptying buckets, the very ones still other painters take 
for Holy Grails. (And they, at least, have that belief.) 
But for abstract painters today to acknowledge this 
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general emptiness would necessitate possibly catastrophic 
admissions. It would mean admitting that we are still 
babes in the wood as far as art is concerned, admitting 
the irony that the Europe which accepts us as cultural 
equals, as far as painting is concerned at any rate, is not 
the same Europe that used to be able to wither us with 
a glance that summed up more than a millenium of vir- 
tually continuous cultural development. And finally it 
would involve a considerable loss of money and prestige. 
The essential psychical loss this would entail being too 
much to bear, The Establishment, an interlocking direc- 
torate of artist, dealer and museum, has to insist, in- 
stead, on even greater vitality. “The variety and the 
vitality of the continuing [my italics] movement” is the 
way H. H. Arnason put it as soon as he could—which 
was the second paragraph—in the introduction he has 
written for the exhibition catalogue. 

I answer largely an obligation to journalism to de- 
scribe the contents of “Abstract Expressionists and Im- 
agists, 1961.” Comprised mainly of works painted in the 
last two years and shown for the first time, the exhibition, 
arranged by Mr. Arnason, the museum’s new vice-presi- 
dent, also includes samplings by three late exemplars of 
the “style’—Arshile Gorky, Bradley Walker Tomlin and 
Jackson Pollock. The current elder statesmen included 
Willem de Kooning, Franz Kline, Robert Motherwell, 
Mark Rothko—need I go on? And of the young bunch 
Michael Goldberg, Norman Bluhm, Al Leslie, Helen 
Frankenthaler, Joan Mitchell, Sam Francis and Grace 
Hartigan. “The question,” Mr. Arnason asks at the close 
of his introduction, “is not whether Abstract Expres- 
sionism is dead or alive. It is: What and how well is 
De Kooning—or Motherwell—or Guston—or Goldberg 
—or Ronald painting now?” I agree with Emily Genauer 
of the Herald Tribune that they are painting very badly 
indeed. (I can’t frankly say what made Adja Yunkers’ 
large pastel-and-gouache Walking along the Cliffs: Il 
so inviting, unless it was its ultimate realism; and I still 


. find in Joan Mitchell’s brambles of paint an authentic, 


if confused, plastic sensibility.) But I also wonder if 
some are painting at all. They retain their “individual 
styles,” but at an apparent price of habituation and 
rigidity. Some are content with this state of affairs, but 
De Kooning, specifically, is not. I mean to say, in other 
words, that they all have their own ways with paint— 
slashing, buffing, scratching, staining, rolling. They fill, 
they empty, they pour, they dump. In short they are doing 
pretty much the same thing that they were doing yester- 
day and last season, and if that’s what Mr. Arnason 
wanted to know then he—and we—really found out 
nothing. 

But Mr. Arnason professed to find in this retinue of 
hard, soft and shimmering styles “a concern with extreme 
simplification—frequently to the dominant assertion of a 
single overpowering element . . . This ‘image’ is in the 
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sense of an abstract symbol, rather than a reflection, or 
jmitation of anything in nature.” I can’t believe that he 
just found that out, but to the extent that it is true, it is 
just another change, reflecting only the fundamental ab- 
sence of subtlety in the original premises of “Action 
Painting” rather than an “agonizing reappraisal.” It was 
in the prospectus all along. But, on the basis of that par- 
ticular bit of scholarship, he has taken the liberty to 
stretch the working phrase “Abstract Expressionism”’ to 
include all shades of activity (all but the figurative, that 
is) that make up the aesthetic jungle known as the New 
York School, including as I said a few commuters. So 
suddenly Abstract Expressionism includes the homages 
to the square of Josef Albers, the neo-Dadaism of Robert 
Rauschenberg and Jasper Johns, “hard-edge” painters 
like Ellsworth Kelly and Leon Smith, the Saturnian circles 
of Kenneth Noland, the pin stripes (on a U-shaped can- 
vas) of Frank Stella, the “burning stains” of Morris 
Louis and the all-but-impenetrable darkness of Ad Rein- 
hardt. Mr. Arnason notes that this exhibition was de- 
signed to “re-examine” (of course, it has already been 
examined many times) the state of Abstract Expres- 
sionism at the present time. He added the “imagists” tag 
as a justification of his integrationist policy, which made 
this less of a pointed exhibition than a best-seller list. 
Mr. Arnason revealed Abstract Expressionism as hav- 
ing arrived at the pinnacle of decadence and ennui. There 
are pleasures in decadence, at least, but Norman Bluhm 
is not one of them. And because no one seems able to 
recognize in his flatulent gusts of house paint the tyranny 


Willem de Kooning, Untitled; 
at the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 





of mediocrity, no one can recognize the narcissistic re- 
finements in Motherwell’s mural with a thick band in- 
terrupted by a stain, and a splash (Mr. Arnason says this 
splash is “brilliant”), nor sense the sclerosis that long 
ago dulled Clyfford Still’s cosmic immensities. So, in- 
evitably, no one can possibly help De Kooning by 
refusing to let him have his way in anything he paints. It 
is De Kooning’s painting that sums up the low estate to 
which abstract art has fallen. An anemic affair consisting 
of broad ground patches of blue, yellow and pink with 
four quick slashes of blue that turn green as they are 
raked through the wet underpaint to simulate an un- 
hinged square, it contains little but the signs of the life 
of forms he could still recover if he wanted to. Instead 
he has gotten his own way again, and if he can do that, 
how are you going to convince the next generation that 
some serious house-cleaning is in order? 

Today I look back on the “masterpieces” of Abstract 
Expressionism—say between ten and fifteen years ago— 
with much the same feelings and even nostalgia that were 
aroused in me by the Brooklyn anthology of American 
nudes. Since De Kooning et al. are part of my time and 
once were even part of my ambitions, I have to confess 
to a certain, and I believe natural, ambivalence. I recog- 
nize that what they did was necessary. I feel some guilt, 
having once felt gratitude, but I can no longer deny what 
I deem the realities of America—not its Dream, but the 
actual place in which I find myself. 


“The Nude in American Painting” as an exhibition 
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Joan Mitchell, Atlantic Side; 
at the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 
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hardly offers much support to the returning prodigal. It 
stirs old resentments toward a hostile environment as 
painting after painting collapses under the effort to trans- 
fuse the New World with some of the polite glories of the 
Old. But it is more than just a study in the way artists in 
America have handled the nude at different periods in 
history; it reflects an unrelenting effort to transcend the 
provincial limitations of the Puritan imagination and to 
ventilate it with great ideas. The evolution of the nude in 
American art corresponds to the evolution (and devolu- 
tion) of artistic freedom. The nude shows more clearly 
than, say, a landscape the American artist’s ambitions for 
his art because of the persistence of this theme in Western 
art and because it clearly reflects moral standards that 
more or less corresponded to the nation’s taste in and 
reaction to Fine Art. When the nude could no longer 
shock, abstract art became the public’s substitute for 
scandal and grounds for continuing, at least until re- 
cently, the general ostracism of all but the very tamest 
expressions. Successful American art was, in this re- 
spect, a compromise, at least until realism emerged in 
the late nineteenth century, signaling an end to inno- 
cence. But before that, the driving force behind this in- 
nocence was the belief that “classic” art could flower here 
virtually unchanged. All we had to do was to find out 
how it worked. It was a dream that blew up in our faces. 

The forty-nine paintings by as many artists, assembled 
from museums and private collections, cover the history 
of the American nude in great, almost reckless strides 
from James Peale’s Venus and Psyche (c. 1800) to Jack 
Levine’s Adam and Eve (1959). These two paintings 
encapsulate the rise and fall of the American Dream in 
art. Peale’s conversion of Titian’s mythical subject into 
a provincialized domestic scene is innocent. Levine’s 
study of Lolita and friend, up from Social Realism which 
purges El Greco of his nobility, is not. 

It was wise to begin this survey relatively “late” and 
move almost abruptly into the heart of the nineteenth 
century. Colonial painting was largely a European affair 
for sound historical reasons; but still Benjamin West’s 
Cupid and Psyche (1808), painted in England where he 
remained after 1763, shows certain traces of American 
primitivism, despite its Venetian refinements. At any rate, 
up to and through the early nineteenth century American 
painting was bewitched by the spell of classicism. Wash- 
ington Allston and Samuel F. B. Morse were hit particu- 
larly hard by its virus. Morse’s operatic and Michel- 
angelesque Dying Hercules (1812 or 1813) drifts be- 
tween two shores, with the hard definition struggling 
valiantly to assume the Baroque mightiness of the mas- 
ter. Allston’s Italian Shepherd Boy is tragically eclectic. 
Painted about 1821-23 from a drawing he had made in 
Rome, it portrays a Greek kouros three times removed— 
by the Romans, by Poussin and by Allston himself. The 
boy’s melancholy is all that remains of Allston’s native 
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Romanticism. Eventually the shepherd would become 
Tom Sawyer. 

American painting begins to lose its innocence in the 
middle and late nineteenth century. Sentimentality is the 
first sign. But Joseph O’Brien Inman’s Bathing Beauties 
on the Hudson (1884) vaults the crisis by combining 
Juno with Lillian Russell. It is a distant cousin, in its 
sense of art, to the much more informed and “liberated” 
but certainly more conventional Venusian nude by Ber- 
nard Karfiol, who died in 1952. William Morris Hunt's 
The Bathers (1877) discreetly shows the back of a naked 
swimmer, just as Eakins in his study of William Rush at 
work (1908) gives us a similar view of the model; but 
its realism is portentous. By any previous standards of 
propriety, Frank Duveneck’s Nude (1892) is virtually 
salacious. But it is also hard, tough and factual—just the 
qualities that were admired by the Ash Can School until 
it too heard the siren call of European art. William 
Glackens went on to succumb, in his Nude with Apple 
(1910), to Impressionism. But Edward Hopper’s Morn- 
ing in a City (1944) is not only a portrait of a weary 
cliff dweller but a study in ravished innocence after the 
long night of the American Dream. 

The problem of “the artist in America” and “America 
in the artist” is not solved by the twentieth century. 
Between The Eight and Abstract Expressionism there 
came Social Realism and American Scene painting. If a 
women’s breasts were bared in those days it usually meant 
trouble rather than art. But to get some perspective on 
what happened by the time Willem de Kooning (again!) 
disgorged a decidedly formally disheveled Woman in 
1956, one would have to go back to Henry Peters Gray's 
(1819-1877) The Birth of Our Flag, painted in 1874. It 
portrays a Titianesque nude discreetly draped below her 
navel by an American flag and given air support by an 
eagle. It is all the more excruciatingly banal for having 
been painted so sincerely and so well. It is a final burst 
of innocence, but now it implies a vision of the American 
experience that is viciously rejected (and the art along 
with it) by De Kooning as he rips the figure with such 
plastic force that her eyes are all but wrenched from their 
sockets, showing visibly the effects of disenchantment 
just dawning in the Hopper. The virtue of the Gray is 
the enviable painlessness and security of its idealistic 
ignorance; the virtue of the De Kooning is that at last it 
recognizes—but with what despair—that Art itself is half 
of the tyranny with which the artist must cope. The irony 
of it, though, is that De Kooning must use art against 
itself and thus against himself. Gray is the more fortunate 
of the two for never having had to encounter the realiza- 
tion that there was no way out of the vacuum of lost in- 
nocence except by digging in. 


So sanguine a discussion hardly puts me in the mood 
for René Magritte, fifty-one of whose works from private 
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American collections were on display at the Albert 
Landry Galleries from October 17 to November 4. This 
was an artist I had long admired as one of the most dedi- 
cated and original of Surrealists, and now I find myself 
recoiling from him like a lover who has discovered his 
one and only has been unfaithful. Doubtless I have con- 
tributed to my own cuckolding and will cool down in 
time. 

Part of the difficulty seems to be that Magritte is not 
the sort of artist whose work can be taken in large doses. 
For one thing, his paintings are heavily spiced with both 
a kind of puckish eroticism and a droll insanity—try to 
imagine it, that combination—which produce something 
like aesthetic nausea when overindulged. For another 
thing, they are not fundamentally different from one an- 
other, seen en masse, as Magritte goes about his business 
of deranging sense and sensibility. His technique can be 
readily described. It consists of unnatural juxtapositions 
of ordinary signs and symbols, altering either their iden- 
tity, their relationships to each other or the functional 
importance in space. This invariably involves banal items 
of which we suddenly become inordinately aware—look! 
bread floating in the sky! The effect is to stress that our 
grip On reality is at best precarious, and that things which 
are one thing might well be another. There is a terrible 





Henry Peters Gray, The Birth of Our Flag; 
at the Brooklyn Museum. 








Rene Magritte, La Dame; 
at Landry Gallery. 


boredom in these paintings—which I suppose is neces- 
sary if the catharsis of derangement is to be effective. 

One gimmick of his is particularly trying. That is the 
device of enlarging natural objects to five or ten times— 
or more—their natural size while the rest of the environ- 
ment keeps its natural scale. It is employed in Le Tom- 
beau des Lutteurs (1944-60), a red rose in a rose-red 
room; in an untitled work of 1958 with a huge green 
apple all but filling a monastic room; and in Les Valeurs 
Personnelles (1952), in which a bedroom is menaced by 
a giant cake of pink soap, a giant tortoise-shell comb, a 
giant watch and a giant wineglass. 

The exhibition, a retrospective, was distributed over 
the years from 1926 to 1961, with many items undated. 
Magritte’s famous Empire of Light series (night on 
earth, day in the sky) was alluded to via a small undated 
gouache. About the only thing really new to me—and 
surprise is, after all, the raison d’étre of his insular art 
—was two nudes painted on bottles. I was told he 
painted them as gifts, and they stand out momentarily 
because the medium is refreshing. But then they too 
become part of a subliminal sameness that robs the 
estrangement and illusions of the freedom they believed 
they had, leaving as a residue the banality they thought 
they had conquered. 
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Gustave Courbet, The Silent Pool (c. 1865); at New Gallery. 


In the Galleries 


Reviews by Vivien Raynor 


and Sidney Tillim 


Gustave Courbet: There were really two 
Courbets—the political man and the 
artist. The political Courbet had a single 
dimension, that opaque, and it even- 
tually ruined him. The involvement of 
this disagreeably arrogant man in the 
Commune of 1871 led first to prison 
and later to voluntary exile in Switzer- 
land, where he died on the last day in 
1877. But if the man swaggered through 
life until it broke him, the artist went 
to nature to meditate, to worship. Na- 
ture was the mast to which he lashed 
a voluptuous nature. When the ropes 
slipped, he fell a victim to one of the 
lesser shades of his artistic self. The trou- 
ble with this show was that it gave only 
an inkling of his successes and his ex- 
cesses. Mere competency is not what we 
expect from this man. The fifteen land- 
scapes from the last twelve years of his 
life created an impression of lethargy. 
Two seascapes, both entitled La Mer 
Orageuse but painted five years apart, 
in 1867 and 1872, hinted at Courbet’s 
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identification with the fuse in every 
wave, but they were swallowed up in the 
torpor of their somnolent company, in- 
cluding one very tacky snowscape. Its 
picturesque subject matter may have 
been at the bottom of the banality of the 
undated Effet de Neige, but all of Cour- 
bet’s landscapes were potentially pic- 
turesque. What is likely then is that cer- 
tain subjects brought out more of the 
man than others, and this the sea did, 
and so did women. Moulin a Eau aux 
Environs d’Ornans (1868) fascinated, 
on the other hand, by the way its rather 
blunt execution seemed to repel senti- 
mentality before one’s eyes, or at least 
held it to a draw. But considering the 
man’s life, it is remarkable how “com- 
plete” each one of these paintings is. 
(New Gallery, Oct. 17—Nov. 4.)—S.T. 


Pablo Picasso: All that has changed 
since Vivien Raynor described him last 
season as “a seventy-nine-year-old Span- 
ish painter living in the South of 


France” is that Picasso was eighty on 
October 25. Otherwise, Picasso hardly 
needs or can suffer from a reviewer's 
few inches of words. The gallery has 
acquired a number of new paintings 
and drawings, mostly from 1959 and 
1960, including one from the much-pub- 
licized series of portraits of a young 
model named Sylvette (1959). This one 
is virtually all white, characteristically 
fractured and reassembled in a flat plan, 
Picasso’s Expressionist neo-Byzantinism 
is best represented in a largely gray and 
chocolate-brown landscape of his villa, 
La Californie, in Cannes, full of in- 
souciant symbols for buildings and 
trees, yet curiously grave in its subdued 
color scheme and knotted with tension 
where gushes of paint collide with the 
bold outlines. In a way, Picasso has 
never made peace with the Renaissance. 
For several years now his paintings 
have been dogfights between linear and 
painterly systems, wanting something 
at once primitive and sensual. But Pi- 
casso is nothing if not spunky. Among 
the drawings is one of a monumental 
neo-classic nude being made love to by 
a bullfighter, apparently, reiterating an 
attitude toward both tradition and age. 
Is there any significance in the fact that 
its “art” has neutralized the emphasis 
on the sexual act? (Saidenberg, Sept. 
20-Oct. 31.)—S.T. 


Bernard Reder: Besides being a sculptor 
of breathtaking vulgarity, Reder is also 
a Renaissance Man who is liable to tur 
his hand to architectural planning from 
time to time. He is also given to apho- 
risms, such as “Art is blood, art is never 
play.” After viewing the three floors of 
this museum swarming with his bronzes 
and stone carvings, to say nothing of the 
World House Gallery, which is a sort of 
seedbed of his colored woodcuts, we are 
all too ready to believe the catalogue’s 
revelation that, for him, “there is no 
waiting for inspiration, no periods of 
doubt or hesitation.” Indeed, one had 
some difficulty in deciding whether to 
review the work, or the state of mind 
that allocated him so much space. 

An avowed lover of humanity and 
nature, he never permits either to in- 
trude for an instant into his work, 
although he takes men, women and 
animals—by way of the Bible and Greek 
mythology—as his subjects. The earliest 
stone carvings, done in Europe, already 
show a pneumatic grossness, for which 


Maillol is partly to blame. By the forties, 5 


when he had fled from Europe to this 
country, a baroque quality appears, and 
in Wounded Woman we see a mass of 
squirming female forms to which exag- 
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gerated extremities have been added. 
During the first ten years of his life 
here, Reder really began to let fly with 
his imagination in large, complicated 
carvings of intertwining forms with such 
titles as Fantastic Bird and Bust of a 
Centaur. He has, ever since, been model- 
ing extensively in plaster and wax, and 
during his stays in Italy he apparently 
works at the foundry—from which one 
concludes that Italian casters are an 
uniquely docile breed. It would seem 
that what he regards as his imaginative 
power is in fact an absolute refusal to 
recognize his limitations. In Bull, for 
example, he has neither modeled an 
accurate representation, nor a bull-like 
shape, nor even a formally satisfactory 
object, but has instead invented an un- 
gainly four-legged creature of his own, 
which happens to have horns and a tail. 
For Reder, sculpture has now come to 
mean a continuous revolt against any 
kind of reality, through which he can 
express an irritatingly infantile why- 
notishness: Why not have a _ badly 
modeled cat with whimsical’ flowers 
growing out of its flanks, why not have 
a cow on a trapeze? Of course, the cult 
of the irrational can easily be defended 
by reference to a world-gone-mad, or to 
man’s inalienable right to self-expression 
regardless, or to any of the tiresome 
clichés, but if we endure the irrational- 
ity, we surely have a right to expect 
some aesthetic compensation. However, 
he quickly dashes our hopes by proving 





Bernard Reder, The Conquerer (1955); 
at World House Galleries. 
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himself incapable of leaving his forms 
alone and simple. Thus, most of the 
pieces are congested in contour and 
content, so that the eye cannot absorb 
them collectively, nor can it take in 
the shapes individually because there is 
no place to begin: figures coagulate with 
houses of cards, spheres and pyramids; 
a dwarf with the inevitable monstrous 
hands plays at cat’s cradle. The only 
object one could stay ten seconds with 
was a figure of Napoleon on horseback, 
which was at least reasonably plain, 
even if the horse had sunk up to the 
hocks in the ball representing the world. 

As far as the architectural models go, 
it should be enough to say that this 
sculptor sees only the big picture. Nasty 
details like the deployment of commer- 
cial districts in a city, or the hull and 
engine of a ship are left to lesser minds. 
(Whitney, Sept. 27—Nov.7; World House, 
Oct. 17-Jan. 6.) —V.R. 


Ellsworth Kelly: Unlike most “hard- 
edge” painters, who are largely Cubist 
in outlook, Kelly has his roots in Sur- 
realism and the free form. But he has 
always held back the free flow of fan- 
tasy in the interests of precision and 
clarity. He aims for instantaneous visual 
impact while secreting symbolism in the 
simple graphic forms with which he 
works. Since he probably owes more to 
Arp than to any other artist and since 
he strives at the same time to reduce 
ambiguities to more physical “things,” 
he is constantly forced ‘to navigate be- 
tween the Scylla of gratuitous vitalism 





and the Charybdis of mere decoration. 
Occasionally he is a victim of both. But 
in his new work his Surrealist side is 
beginning to call more of the turns, in a 
literal as well as figurative sense. While 
he continues to restate such by-now 
familiar themes as interlocking curving 
masses and striations of cool colors, 
there is a more overt, organic pressure 
building up in certain shapes as they 
grow humps, tails and wings or bulge 
promisingly while floating free of any 
contact with the edges of the canvas. 
In No. 9 a white shape like a partially 
untied bow flutters in a world of lettuce 
green. In No. 4 joined rumps of blue 
with a trailing stem hover on white, or 
in white, to be more exact. A single 
piece of sculpture, a small, white, wood- 
en circle with an undulating circumfer- 
ence mounted on the point of a slender, 
flaring pedestal, derives from similar 
shapes in two differently colored and 
sized paintings which in turn recall his 
Black Ripe of 1956. It is ripeness that 
Kelly wants. He has come along care- 
fully and slowly, but having admitted 
the few “irregularities” in this exhibi- 
tion, he needs to go further. He has only 
scratched the surface of the movement 
and power stored in his big curves and 
condensed colors. (Parsons, Oct. 16- 
Nov. 4.)—S.T. 


Painters of Pont-Aven: In recent years 
there has been an effort to reclaim from 
obscurity a number of minor French 
artists who worked with Gauguin in 
Brittany, especially Emile Bernard. This 


Ellsworth Kelly, Blue-White 272; 


at Betty Parsons Gallery. 
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show amounted to a pump-priming ex- 
hibition for Bernard, who had eight 
works among the thirty-nine here as. 
sembled. His ideas are said to have in- 
fluenced Gauguin—whose glamour it js 
hoped will turn the trickle of aroused 
interest into a stream from which the 
market stands to profit as much as his- 
tory. Ironically, Gauguin was here rep- 
resented by a Breton landscape painted 
in 1886, the year that he went to live 
in Brittany. He was still an Impression- 
ist then, uninvolved in the Symbolism 
with which the Pont-Aven painters are 
associated. Bernard met Gauguin in 
1888, and it seems that for a while they 
were as close as were Picasso and 
Braque when they collaborated on 
Cubism. Bernard’s Still Life with Orange 
and Cyclamen Plant (1889) might be 
mistaken for a Gauguin. But eventually 
the stockbroker-turned-artist fled to 
Tahiti, and Bernard wavered, falling 
back, in the Houses of Pont-Aven of 
1892, upon Cézanne. (The best painting 
I have ever seen by Bernard was a re- 
markably architectonic landscape trained 
on Provence rather than Pont-Aven.) 
After Bernard (1868-1941), Paul 
Sérusier (1865-1927), with six paint- 
ings, was the next to be given the Pont- 
Aven electroplating. And if his undated 
still life establishes his charter member- 
ship, his Contes Celtiques only proves, 
with its Pre-Raphaelitism in clogs, how 
close Synthetism (or Symbolism) was 
to Art Nouveau. There were flashes of 
good painting among: the other prin- 
cipals, especially in the works of Félix 





Jan Verkade, Farmyard at Le Pouldu (1894); 
at Hirschl and Adler, private collection, New York. 
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Elizabeth Frink, Winged Figure (1960; 
at Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 


Vallotton and Jan Verkade, while 
Maurice Denis’s Le Pardon Breton was 
the most advanced painting in the show. 
But it is already the work of a Nabi 
rather than a Synthetist, despite the link 
between the two movements. (Hirschl 
and Adler, Oct. 17—Nov. 4.)—S.T. 


Elizabeth Frink: A young English sculp- 
tress, Miss Frink has created quite a 
stir in fashionable artistic circles. But 
immensely talented as she is, her work 
is full of affectations that conceal a basic 
conflict. She is trying—perhaps she 
does not know it—to conceive heroic 
figures in a technique that humiliates the 
human form. She is a Baskin cum Gia- 
cometti cum Richier, and the wonder is 
that these antagonistic drives do not 
destroy each other. Her forms are both 
squat and dessicated. Look closely and 
you will find for faces moon-faced 
clichés, despite visors and cankers of 
volcanic bronze. Dermatologically, all 
her figures are unhealthy, scored and 
pitted as if by the slings and arrows of 
outrageous etceteras. They freeze, they 
lean, they fall besides. She has come to 
this point via Butler and pre-hydraulic- 
press César. Her falling and fallen men 
are, fortunately, less acrobatic than But- 
ler’s. They do seem to have been struck 
or pushed by fate. And her harbinger 
birds and chickens, on brittle and quasi- 
human legs are less superficial than were 
the early Césars. But time has run out 


on these predators. They are too popu- 
lar to be convincing images of anxiety; 
they belong to a folk idiom where senti- 
ment can house-break them. It is the 
absence of experienced sentiment that 
makes her underground “nobility” sus- 
pect. (Schaefer, Oct. 30—Nov. 11.)—S.T. 


Mon Levinson: Two seemingly unre- 
lated observations have to be placed on 
record before they can be brought to 
bear on Levinson’s work. One is that 
there is a world of difference between 
the meaning of a process and the aes- 
thetic value of an object derived from 
it. The other is that something entirely 
novel in modern art usually fails to sur- 
prise. In fact the more novel the work, 
the more likely it is that the salt inside 
the new shaker is a commonplace. 
Levinson’s work is quite novel. He 
frames several sheets of vinyl plastic in 
neatly constructed boxes and heats each 
sheet in several places until it bursts. 
This leaves openings with extruded, 
coilingly ragged edges as if they were 
the result of shellfire. The result is a 
maze of small, overlapping caverns, 
some of which are illuminated artificial- 
ly from behind, others by natural light 
filtering down through a clear plastic 
in the top. He also makes paper cutouts 
—which he calls knife drawings—that 
form graduated layers like a_ three- 
dimensional topographical diagram. All 
of these works are bloodless white. 
Levinson’s space reliefs—to turn to the 
process—have much in common with 
the work of Lucio Fontana, the Italian 
artist who makes neat incisions in a 
blank canvas. They both adapt an es- 
sentially, aggressively symbolic act— 
puncturing—to personal variations of 
the exquisite. That is, the end contains 
little of the significance of the means. 
The latter is a bursting, the former but 
a hole. Next to Levinson’s rococo aper- 
tures Fontana must now be read as a 
classicist, and Levinson is the more 
dandified of the two in proportion to 
embellishments obscuring the nature of 
their source. He hides his frustrations 
more interestingly, but there is no point 
in looking once you have the idea. 
(Kornblee, Oct. 17—Nov. 4.)—S.T. 


Granell: The best of these abstractions 
have the complexity of a pheasant’s 
plumage, the worst look merely knitted. 
With a small dry brush, Granell moves 
from one end of the canvas to the other, 
covering it with tiny dabs which add up 
to a most intricate pattern. Perhaps the 
most interesting thing about this painter 
is that he is Spanish, and that his work 
completely lacks the severity one nor- 
mally associates with that country. It is 
a rough guess that his passion for minute 
patterning has its roots in the Moorish 
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side of Spain. However, one finds in 
retrospect that his plainer works last 
longer—namely, a black canvas where 
the dabs are arranged in open formation 
and resemble phosphorescent beads 
strung horizontally. (Bodley, Oct. 30- 
Nov. 18.)—V.R. 


Five Centuries of Still Life: The period 
in which the still life came into its own 
as a self-sufficient subject was traced in 
this admirable if somewhat unbalanced 
exhibition that was weighted heavily in 
favor of the old masters. Six traditional 
works were borrowed from museums 
and private collections, but the moderns 
seem to have been assembled haphaz- 
ardly. The latter, by minor talents 
mostly, were particularly weak, gilded 
as they were with conceptual patterns 
that obscured rather than exercised the 
inherently abstract and symbolic quali- 
ties of the genre. The moderns also 
lacked variety, but then the seventeen 
traditional works could themselves only 
allude to the particular richness of this 
special category. Of as much historical 
as artistic interest was a painting, at- 
tributed to an unknown fifteenth-century 
German, of a cupboard with books and 
bottles that may have actually fitted into 
the door of the original cupboard itself. 
The painting tends to confirm, accord- 
ing to Allan Gwynne-Jones, the view 
that purely secular still-life painting ex- 
isted much earlier than was previously 
supposed, that is, before the sixteenth 
century. It was dated c. 1460-70 in the 
show, but c. 1470-80 in Gwynne-Jones’ 
book, Introduction to Still Life. The 
Dutch and the Flemish were masters of 
the still life, but easily the most com- 
manding work here was that by the 
seventeenth-century Italian Evaristo 
Baschensis. His elaborate arrangement 
of musical instruments is a more opu- 
lent work than its modified Caravaggism 
normally would have allowed. Oudry, 
Meléndez and several Dutch and two 
English artists were also represented. 
But age could lend little dignity to a 
fearfully ornate, macabre bit of antique 
kitsch of 1665 (unattributed) with 
twisted pillars and heavy rugs run riot 
in pointillé. (Brandt, Oct. 9-28.)—S.T. 


Alan Davie: The most Americanized 
and, to this writer, the most exciting of 
English Action Painters, Davie has be- 
gun to paint in a more premeditated 
manner. Nothing could be more incon- 
gruous, given his sources—or for that 
matter more disappointing, since his 
symbolism has been excessively for- 
malized, to the degree that his turbu- 
lence has evaporated, leaving a hard, 
slick finish. His works have suddenly 
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Alan Davie, Fruit Disher (1960); 
at Martha Jackson Gallery. 


lost the presence of unconscious asser- 
tion, trading the excrescent vitality for 
Tarot-like arcana. Sired by Pollock, he 
has become an Asiatic Léger. Previously 
his art was all organism, erupting in a 
turgid but endless space. Loops, loz- 
enges and tadpoles cascaded over sud- 
den opaque baffles, serpentine forms 
swam and plunged, and a ropy line 
cracked the whip on edges swollen in 
their dark nativity. Now all of these 
have been turned into ornaments—spots, 
precious arches and rosettes and drapes 
of polka dots. The indiscriminately 
bright colors—reds, oranges, greens 
and yellows—go hand in hand with the 
conceptualized organization that over- 
takes them. Whether excessive self-con- 
fidence or a resistance to the exhausting 
method of painting without prescription 
is responsible for Davie’s sudden super- 
ficiality remains to be seen. These works 
were shown concurrently with a group 
of smaller paintings in the Anderson 
Gallery downstairs. (Jackson, Oct. 24 
Nov. 18.)—S.T. 


Eugene Gabritchewsky: The son of a 
great Russian bacteriologist, Gabrit- 
chewsky was an eminent geneticist in 
his own right until the 1930’s when he 
was institutionalized in Germany. His 
illness did not prevent him from paint- 
ing, something he had done all his life, 
and these small gouaches, part of some 
two thousand discovered about a yeaf 
ago by Dubuffet, are far less “far out” 
than anything Dubuffet himself has 
done. They are much too real; they 


lack in fact the specific qualities of de } 


rangement which Dubuffet has exploited 
as art brut. There is a definite sense of 
the frame within which appear birds, 
dramatic landscapes, a few bosomy 
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ladies, vertebrate images of fantastic in- 
sects, and a detailed treatment of a 
snake. A few works are merely muddy 
labyrinths which along with some oddly 
schematic forms are all that might sug- 
gest unreality to an untrained eye. Had 
we not been informed of the special 
circumstances surrounding them, we 
would not have to point out that they 
prove nothing except the fact that pic- 
tures, whatever the circumstances of 
their creation, do have an important 
role in man’s emotional life. The at- 
traction of Gabritchewsky’s works stems 
from the fact that they are uncontrived. 
But beyond their brooding power and 
unfeigned intensity, they are not excep- 
tional, but very effective within their 
limits. The entire exhibition sold out, and 
more works had to be obtained; but 
Gabritchewsky, finally released in 1958, 
has since been unable to work. (Cordier- 
Warren, Oct. 24—Nov. 11.)—S.T. 


Irving Kriesberg: Opening a week after 
his one-man exhibition at his regular 
gallery (reviewed last month), Kries- 
berg’s fifteen-year retrospective made 
very clear the extent to which he has 
taken his search for movement in an al- 
most cinematic sense outside of conven- 
tional pictorial limits. His idea of paint- 
ing reversible canvases in triptychs and 
quadriptychs which revolve on pipes, 
offering several permutations of a basic 
combination to the viewer, is, however, 
unsatisfying. Its novelty is likely to be 
misunderstood, its relativism likely to 
be misleading. But to begin at the begin- 
ning. In 1945 Kriesberg was involved 
with Biblical themes painted on a di- 
minutive scale with the ardor of an 
Orozco. His Expressionism remains in- 
tact in a self-portrait three years later 
but disperses upon contact with Picasso. 
The rather gentle, pastoral lyricism 
subsequently released in paintings of 
birds, sheep and shepherds, done up in 


lighthearted linear symbols that are not 
entirely registered with the color masses, 
was to find its fulfillment in the many 
recent line drawings full of non-specific 
organic symbols. These are among his 
most compelling works. In these draw- 
ings Kriesberg is not troubled with the 
problem of making color plastic—which 
is still his problem in the large abstract 
paintings of 1959 and 1960 that mix 
linear forms with solid planks of some- 
what indigestible color. The reversible 
series begin in 1956. Polyptychs carry 
abstract figure and nature symbols, and 
their combinations can be changed at 
will. But there is nothing continuous 
between the changes, and the jump be- 
tween each panel is an encumbrance 
because it has no effect on the form, 
merely on the relations. The later, static 
triptychs and quadriptychs, Kriesberg’s 
major efforts at abstraction, then fol- 
lowed. Meanwhile occasional efforts at 
portraiture are more chewed up than 
they need be because aesthetic concerns 
intrude on their expressive intention. 
Kriesberg is a more expressive artist 
than his drift to symbolism shows. His 
difficulty is not that he has over-con- 
ceptualized, but given his concepts the 
wrong function. In art, ideas are not the 
servants of form but of the ambitions 
one has for feelings. Still, his effort 
should be recognized. (Jewish Museum, 
Oct. 24-Dec. 17.)—S.T. 


Michael Lekakis: It is plain that Lekakis, 
who hasn’t had a solo exhibition in New 
York in thirteen years, is “crazy” about 
woodcarving, but it is unfortunately 
necessary to state that he has very few 
ideas of his own. He is utterly depend- 
ent on Brancusi, who both dominates 
him and leads him astray. Lekakis is 
even more insensitive to sculptural space 
than Brancusi, who obscured his banal- 
ity by ritualizing it. He has as a result 
produced a weird assortment of tactile 





Irving Kriesberg, Triptych (1960); at the Jewish Museum. 












objects which represent an incredible 
amount of labor—corrugated and fluted 
columns, links of bulbous shapes like 
wreaths of kelp, and a kind of associa- 
tive scarecrow based on a forked limb 
of a tree. Lekakis, despite references to 
Greek antiquity in certain motifs and 
every title, is especially drawn to Bran- 
cusi’s primitivism and affects a kind of 
gruffness in his carving. But his tech- 
nique of endlessly ornamenting his forms 
with concentric grooves until they re- 
semble collapsible coils is too repetitious 
to admit impulsiveness. His art is strict- 
ly on the surface. He may have intended 
some humor from the way certain pieces 
sway forward, drunkenly Doric, or climb 
in the rubbery, accordion fashion of a 
Jack-in-the-Box, but if so, the satire is 
crushed by its intended victim whose 
premise made the approach possible to 
begin with. On his own, Lekakis found- 
ers. (Wise, Oct. 24—Nov. 18.)—S.T. 


Sondra Beal: One of the toughest experi- 
ences to survive is a thorough academic 
training, accuracy and control being as 
hard to slough as to gain. Many art 
schools (probably all of them by now) 
obviate this by urging creativity regard- 
less—with varying success. Miss Beal 
either has not been exposed long enough 
to the teachers or else has been natural- 
ly immunized by a flair for handling 
wood with an enviable mindlessness. 
Great stumps, bolls, shafts and wedges 
appear to have been heaved about 
and allowed to accrue in free-standing 
groups and reliefs, and most of them 
have considerable scale, and even majes- 
ty. The natural color ranges from yellow 
to orange to dark brown. Although she 
tends to batter the sensibilities rather 
than take them by the hand, she com- 
pensates by showing great joy in her 
ability, and there is the feeling that she 
would be tossing stone or concrete in 
the same way, if it weren’t for the weight 
difficulty. Right now, she is doing pretty 
well, but one senses trouble after this 
ball is over, for she has found out how 
to be creatively loose-limbed at too early 
a stage in her development, without 
having had time to acquire much knowl- 
edge. It is to be hoped that the sensi- 
tivity usually accompanying such profuse 
confidence will take over very soon. 
(Tibor de Nagy, Oct. 10-28.)—V.R. 





Nassos Daphnis: Apparently feeling a 
need for substance in a geometricized 
art that was wholly dependent on the 
vibrations between wide bands of pure 
colors or, to put it another way, divi- 
sions of the plane in unopposed masses, 
Daphnis has raised his patterns into re- 
lief. He now constructs them from 
lengths of composition board, leaving 
recesses where the thinner lines used to 
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be. As before the idea is worked both 
horizontally and vertically, and there is 
not much progress away from the feel- 
ing of didactic variation. The reliefs do 
not function as reliefs since the raised 
masses are insufficiently distinguished 
from the ground. The works are just as 
flat, especially at a distance, as before. 
There doesn’t seem to have been much 
reason for the change except change 
itself, which is not necessarily bad, but 
it is likely to beget more changes for 
the same reason. And where’s the 
creativity in that? (Castelli, Oct. 17- 
Nov 4.)—S.T. 


Alfred Sisley (1839-99): In these land- 
scapes lent by private collectors and mu- 
seums, the English-born Impressionist is 
probably shown at his best. They reveal 
how he emerged from the early influ- 
ences of Courbet and the Barbizon 
School to develop the particular aware- 
ness of weather moods, an awareness 
that also characterizes the work of his 
friends Monet and Pissarro, who painted 
with him. As a personality, Sisley seems 
always to have been in the background, 
as might be expected in the author of 
such modest and gentle pictures, and 
except for great poverty in the last 
twenty years, his life was relatively un- 
eventful. He sold occasionally—mainly 
to the dealer Durand-Ruel, but his 
financial success was posthumous. Like 
Constable, he seems to have been at his 
most sensitive when expressing the blues 
and grays of damp and overcast days, 
as in the two liquid paintings of the 
Seine at Bougival (1873), a case, per- 
haps, for the racial memory theory. 
(Rosenberg, Oct. 30—-Nov. 25.)—V.R. 


George Sugarman: Ultra-avant-garde 
sculptors seem particularly aware that 
there is a sculpture “renaissance” and 
hope by sheer monumentality to convey 
vitality, hence belonging. Their sculp- 
ture strives for what may be called 
Wow!-appeal. Sugarman is a case in 
point. He just tries to bowl you over with 
his towers of laminated slabs of wood 
carved into doughy shapes and painted 
full-strength in red, yellow, blue, white, 
orange and green. There was a salmon 
color in one somewhere. Like pagodas 
of thick cake crusts skewered on Neo- 
Constructivist trusses, they tower up- 
ward. Some more organic shapes are 
linked tooth by jowl and spread instead. 
There was also a shrill-colored tinker- 
toy kind of still life of a thing, and 
some pieces that foliated like stylized 
trees. Finally there was a unit that coun- 
terbalanced a sloping frame construc- 
tion with a solid figural symbol of nega- 
tive abstract volumes. Sugarman is pre- 
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George Sugarman, Blue Black and White; 
(1961); at Radich Gallery, 


occupied with weight, balance and move- 
ment—in short, the ideas of modern 
art in its baroque moment. But he 
seems content with their signs rather than 
interested in turning them to account as 
sculpture. They are merely sculpture- 
like. Sugarman had some primitive vir- 
tues in earlier, unpainted work, but 
mostly in the cutting. Now he has wona 
prize at the Carnegie International, and 
if that’s belonging in a special sense, 
it’s hardly a renascence. (Radich, Oct. 
31-Nov. 24.)—S.T. 


The Importance of Being Ernst: The 
Bodley Gallery relieve the tedium of this 
show with a single masterly stroke. They 
have taken twenty-four “original” oil 
paintings ranging from the size of a 
signet ring to a postcard, placed them 
under glass on convex mounts, framed 
identically in gilt, and arranged them in 
a long line at eye level on an otherwise 
bare wall. It is the next best thing to 
twenty-four matched Rockettes lining 
up for their high-kicking finale. The 
paintings themselves make nice spots of 
bright color; they were done in 1946, 
during Ernst’s Arizona period, for a 
book of poems called Sept Microbes 
Vus @ travers un Tempérament, pub- 
lished in 1953. In addition, there are 
others done on glass (1957) in his cor- 
puscular, fantastic landscape style, of 
which the color is intense and beautiful, 
and the technique as fastidious as 4 
seventeenth-century miniature, as well 
as a canvas (1960), which is a Cubist 
Odilon Redon image in brown and gold. 
Apart from three bronzes, one of which 
is a two-faced standing figure, a kind of 
Mayan goblin, and, one thought, the 
best thing there, the bulk of the work, 
which covers the years 1919-60, is made 
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up of frottages; those collage games 
with nineteenth-century steel engravings; 
printer’s proofs “altered” with pen and 
ink or collage; and stick-figure drawings. 
Frottage is the name for rubbing graph- 
ite or chalk on paper laid over some 
hard, textured substance like wood, and 
its invention is attributed to Ernst. Al- 
though he was the first Surrealist to use 
it, one feels that the generations of Eng- 
lish parsons who made a hobby of brass 
rubbing should receive some of the 
credit for this breakthrough. 

In the same way that the first wheel 
would not look like much beside later 
models, Ernst, one of the first Surrealist 
painters, now looks seedy and inhibited, 
and his versatility looks more like inde- 
cision. Nevertheless, much of the blame 
for this rests with the writers about art, 
and with the camera, which has, after 
all, turned out to be the painter’s best 
friend, because of the wonders it can 
do with a mediocre original. (Bodley, 
Nov. 1-25.) —V.R. 


Miriam Schapiro: Miss Schapiro, a sea- 
soned young veteran of the New York 
School’s “second generation,” is trying 
to have her cake of content and eat it 
too. She has devised as a symbol of the 
sensual life the shape of an egg which 
is safely closeted between striped bor- 
ders that isolate it on otherwise un- 
painted surfaces even as they divide 
those surfaces into elementary geo- 
metric areas. The entire exhibition is 
made up of a series of variations on this 
one increasingly intellectualized theme. 
Their simple lack of internal fraternity 
betrays an evasion of the conflict be- 
tween the formal and the sensual that 
was building up in her previous work. 
The erotic has been removed to the realm 
of the intellect, where it is susceptible to 
style. The drawings tend to resist the 
sophistication that is forcing superflu- 
ousness on the more complex symbolic 
systems elaborated in the larger paint- 
ings. There are tentative violations of 
the borders by shadowy masses, but 
the possibility of ovulation, so to speak, 
18 uncertain. It shouldn’t be ruled out, 
however. (Emmerich, Oct. 23-Nov. 
11.)—S.T. 


Rudolf Baranik: It is usually very rare 
to see painting that grows out of the 
artist’s life. Braque is probably the best 
example: a photograph of him in his 
studio looks like one of his pictures. Of 
course it is a snap to discover—so many 
artists being their own art historians in 
their catalogues—that James Joyce or 
Kafka has transformed their lives, but 
it is hard to know without being told 
verbally and harder still to care. One 

9s not, of course, advocate endless 
still-lifes and suckling mothers for their 


own sakes. Baranik, who was showing 
signs of this synthesis two years ago in 
a powdery, pinkish arrangement of oval 
shapes called Sculptor’s Studio (?), now 
seems to be confirming the tendency 
in new work, though one is making a 
personal, intuitive observation that can 
scarcely be proved. Anyway, although 
still making variations on a geological 
image like a section of a quarry com- 
posed of boulders under a black sky, 
he seems also to be reaching into the 
world of things around him, applying 
all that he has learned about color and 
unity, which is considerable. This is no 
case of worriedly going “fig” overnight; 
he seems, on the contrary, simply to be 
growing. Dimmed Light is a very com- 
plex painting in which every color of 
pearl, from black through pink to white, 
is present, and is about the light from 
shaded bulbs playing down on irregular 
shapes related to the nonrepresentational 
boulders. Yet the painting is a revelation 
about a quiet room full of domestic ob- 
jects. Perhaps, given the slightest en- 
couragement, one will jump to conclu- 
sions, but even so it would be hard to 
resist the power and rhythm of these 
pictures. They are disarmingly profes- 
sional. (Roko, Oct. 30—-Nov. 22.)—V.R. 


John Piper: These are water colors of 
English and French landscape, together 
with a series of oils concerning north- 
ern industrial cities. Piper has been de- 
servedly popular in England for some 
years for his individual and romantic 
pictures of buildings ruined by age and 
by bombs. He has always been easily 
recognizable by a striated patina of a 
crumbling wall, a deep cavern within— 
the whole mass being set off by a dark 
smudge of sky, and now and then 
relieved by a touch of pen and ink 
describing Gothic tracery or Renais- 
sance molding. In the water colors here, 
he shows how he can cast a sweep of 
landscape in one gesture of transparent 
quiet paint, or how he can make the 
trail of the industrial revolution recede 
through veils of smog that caress rather 





John Piper, Leeds; at Durlacher Brothers. 





than oppress. The contrast between these 
and the oils is not entirely due to the 
demands of the other medium; rather, it 
is as though he is searching for a more 
condensed, more abstract mode of ex- 
pression. Though some of the diapha- 
nous quality has been transferred, the 
paintings are on the whole fiercely col- 
ored statements—Sheffield Suburb is an 
ejaculation of vermilion and yellow that 
has no apparent relationship to that 
city. In Halifax I, dark shapes are scat- 
tered across a coarse canvas, like punc- 
tuation marks defining a space which 
has been cbscured by blue-green gauze. 
From these larger works, one deduces a 
convulsive change taking place in Piper, 
a conscious effort perhaps to break the 
mold he has been in for so long. In any 
case, the dashing and spattering of 
such bright color takes him some dis- 
tance from the English school, without 
destroying his talent for giving pleasure. 
(Durlacher, Oct. 31—Nov. 25.)—V.R. 


Maynard Sandol: For those who can’t 
take the new realism straight but feel 
there’s something to it, Sandol’s tremu- 
lous images, corporealized versions of 
a previous plasmally abstract style, are 
just the thing. Sandol states matters so 
allusively, and with such fantastic trim- 
mings, that one need not feel pinned 
down to the specific. His images seem 
to be projected against the clouds or 
forming out of the very vapors and mists 
that obscure them. But the appeased 
will be shocked anyhow, for there is a 
most explicit element in his work—un- 
easiness. A latent sense of terror is in- 
escapable in all of them, even though 
it is not quite clear, for instance, what 
is happening in Made in U.S.A., where 
an almost translucent figure of a man 
seems to be contemplating a shrunken 
head out of Africa via Redon. And in 
the formidably entitled Dr. Best and Mr. 
Savage: Mind Controllers on Their Day 
Off, a skull is enshrined on a kind of 
dissolving space platform under mysteri- 
ous eaves, while the Last Train to 
Eternity rides off into the wild blue 
yonder with Mickey Mouse on the tail 
platform. Now much of this would be 
corny in a more naturalistic idiom (vide 
Dali), but there is a question as to how 
much their visionary qualities are a 
matter of a technique that uses paint 
sparingly and employs glazes for a 
ghostly rather than painterly translu- 
cency. He is a very interesting painter, 
but as an atomic age Fuseli, Sandol is 
simply effective rather than truly fan- 
tastic. It might be otherwise if his paint- 
ings were less difficult to make out vis- 
ually; but he would then have to admit 
his literary pretensions, and this for the 
moment he seems loath to do. (Castel- 
lane, Nov. 1-Dec. 2.)—S.T. 
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Claude Lorrain (1600-1682): This is a 
collection of small animal sketches, most 
of which are taken from an album sold 
in London four years ago. It is unlike- 
ly that Claude would be particularly 
pleased to see his working drawings 
brought on stage, so to speak, since they 
are little more than chalk or pen-and- 
wash notes about the cows and sheep 
he grouped in his landscape paintings, 
and they look ill at ease in their frames. 
However, they have a rarity value for 
being, in the main, studies not placed 
in pastoral settings, and have an un- 
assuming charm. The rears of two cows 
lumbering purposefully over a hum- 
mock, and a fawn with doe catch the 
eye, together with a few more finished 
groups of figures, which may either have 
been sketches for paintings or copied 
from them. (Seiferheld, Sept. 12—Oct. 
14.)—V.R. 


John von Wicht, Robert Cronbach: Von 
Wicht’s show last season was one of his 
best in years. This new group, hawever, 
was divided between work devoted to 
the diminishing returns of that produc- 
tive climax and a sudden effort to break 
new ground once more. In the work 
closing out the former phase, family re- 
semblances that previously were expert- 
ly mixed began to break down to their 
component selves. These works sug- 
gested so many later Tomlins sucked 
up in Pollock’s slipstream. Chunks of 
black and white were bitten off sudden- 
ly in midflight, and correspondingly 
there was a tendency to cluster the 
image, as in the galaxy of calligraphs 
in Gray-Black, swirling diagonally to- 
ward the upper right-hand corner in a 
movement that was probably too literal. 
In the most recent group, Von Wicht 
spread molten paint to all four edges of 
canvases whose turbulence, brought un- 
der control as expected, tossed up ragged 
shapes and looming masses in a kind of 
delirium of germination that still pro- 
duced few surprises. For Von Wicht 
cannot hide his experience from his 
brush. It starts to organize things before 
they are even unwrapped. Cronbach’s 
giant bronze menorahs, commissioned 
by a Baltimore synagogue, attempted to 
“reform” this ancient symbolic object. 
Suggesting figures with as many arms 
as Kali, they were appallingly preten- 
tious. (Schaefer, Oct. 9-28.)—S.T. 


Donald Fabricant: This painter is still 
at the promising stage, because he is not 
yet sure of the right direction. With the 
help of Cézanne, and his own good 
color sense, he has produced some fine 
New England and Mexican landscapes, 
in oil and water color, and he also 
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seems to be getting somewhere in the 
low-keyed still lifes, which are confi- 
dently drawn. But before consolidating 
his gains in one style he wanders off into 
another, which is a form of semiabstrac- 
tion, best represented by a picture of 
the Cedar Bar. Putting aside all personal 
misgivings about the desire to paint the 
avant-garde boulevardiers at their som- 
ber play, one felt that Fabricant was at 
his most uncertain in this all-over design 
of curly forms. To make matters worse 
he has used every color, so that the pic- 
ture as a result has no color, just a dull 
reddishness. Perhaps he lacks confidence 
in his figure drawing, which is certainly 
lethargic, and feels unable to deal with 
human reality except in a wooly way. 
(Fulton, Oct. 13—Nov. 12.)—V.R. 


Irwin Touster: In thirty or so small 
bronzes—few are more than two feet 
high—Touster is not so much influenced 
by Lipchitz, as suggested in the cata- 
logue, as by Indian or Cambodian sculp- 
ture. He is fond of a lotus-like shape, 
whose petal and leaf forms are modeled 
so surely that they sprout with a spring- 
iness which seems to increase their scale. 
He is very much a tensile rather than a 
compressive sculptor, and can pack an 
amazing amount of knowledge into one 
curling leaf. But he also has an aristo- 
cracy that prevents him from deterior- 
ating into a busyness, and it is this 
lightness of touch that arouses the most 
response. While the small plaque Frog 
is not typical, it most clearly demon- 
strates his controlled romantic talent by 
the way in which even the color and 
texture of the creature are suggested, 
though nothing but the forms have ac- 
tually been stated. School of Fish, an 
invention of encrusted irregular lozenge 
shapes, both flat and curling, that is sup- 
ported in a horizontal mass by two slen- 
der shafts, is one of the most impressive 
of his nimble variations on living forms. 
(David Herbert, Nov. 1-30.)—V.R. 


Veda Reed: In her earlier work, Miss 
Reed took a small house alone in the 
Tennessee countryside, and flattened it 
into a free hieroglyph. Using only a 
strong blue, drab green and black, she 
expressed a sinister atmosphere with a 
power that made one look forward to 
anything else she proposed to do. Now, 
these “temples” have been unmasked, 
as it were, to reveal three-dimensional 
sharecroppers’ huts. In some, she plays 
with this simple form—to no apparent 
purpose—but in the most recent and 
best she describes the shanty in a 
straightforward and linear way, draining 
off the rich color and using only raw 
umber and white-grays. One is per- 


plexed by her ability to arouse interest 
and curiosity with so little effort, but 
while succumbing to the pictures’ deso- 
late aura, one must also admit that they 
are insubstantial. It is as if she is only 
playing a theme and has not yet discov. 
ered the right chords to flesh it out—or 
whatever it needs to fulfill what is still 
only a very provocative promise. (Mor- 
ris, Oct. 18—Nov. 4.)—V.R. 


Sidney Gordin: There wasn’t a single 
item in Gordin’s show of small metal 
sculpture that was not interesting. All 
the works were exact in their intimate 
measure of sensibility, graceful and in- 
telligent in realization and discerning 
in their distribution of asymmetrical bal- 
ances. They were modest almost to a 
fault, but by and large they were most- 
ly fragments. This group consisted of 
variations, with some modifications to- 
wards complexity, of his previous work. 
Gordin’s plates of forged and welded 
steel cut up into frontal bits of rococo 
and the only slightly less shallow filigrees 
of rods and tubing were a bit more 
ambitious than the last ones, nudged 
probably by a demand for greater in- 
volvement. But carried through one 
variation after another, the basic idea 
begins to limit rather than beget inven- 
tion. One begins to wish for less interest 
of this sort and more inspiration and 
to hope for the revelation that will 
catalyze his resources into a more com- 
manding expression. (Borgenicht, Oct. 
24-Nov. 11.)—S.T. 


Richard Tucker: Although he has been 
painting for some years, this is Tucker's 
first show in his native city. It consists 
of landscapes, still lifes and figure paint- 
ings in Liquitex, all attacked very vigor- 
ously. He outlines the shapes with a 
thick stroke, then lays brisk sweeps of 
bright, dry color within, in a decorative 
and descriptive way. A scene of yachts 
in a harbor made the greatest impression 
because of the lively pattern of wedges 
made by the sails and intervening sea. 
One thought Tucker’s only fault to bea 
tendency to coarseness, most noticeable 
in Katharine, a figure at a dressing table, 
seen from the back with the face re 
flected in the mirror. The pattern of 
the gown, the head and the face have 
been so summarily treated that they re 
main a confusion of hasty brush-strokes. 
(Rehn, Oct. 23-Nov. 10.) —V.R. 


Ida Kohimeyer: Another Southern paint 
er, this time from Louisiana, Mis 
Kohlmeyer can, like Veda Reed, evoke 
mystery, though in a non-representé 
tional way. Again, the image is vey 
simple—irregular rectangles singly or @ 
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groups—and it is usually set near the 
edge of the canvas. These translucent 
stains of shiny browns, dark greens and 
black suggest heat and swampiness, and 
the stroke is laid on with authority. One 
liked what one saw, but wondered how 
much it would take for the idea to wear 
thin. (White, Oct. 24-Nov. 11.)—V.R. 


Joseph Solman: As paintings these are 
not anything special—the color is thin, 
and sometimes raw. This may be be- 
cause certain Post-Impressionist ideas 
have been adopted outright without be- 
ing expanded in a personal way. But as 
portraits they are very good indeed, for 
Solman draws beautifully. They are well 
composed and the last drop of character 
has been squeezed out of flat faces, 
choleric faces, fleshy and handsome 
faces, and translated by a piercingly ac- 
curate line. One can only suppose that 
he loses interest after his initial state- 
ment and proceeds to lean on the masters 
he admires, as in Rosalind, where the 
flesh is composed of blue and green 
flickering brushstrokes, in the Toulouse- 
Lautrec manner. Just the same, it is very 
fine to see a representational painter 
who can represent with perception and 
skill. (Crystal, Oct. 23—Nov. 11.)—V.R. 


Robert Broderson: If nothing else, this 
exhibition calls for a small pronounce- 
ment for the guidance of gallery-goers. 
Whenever you see paintings of wooden 
figures, leaning stiffly in a high wind and 
often accompanied by a bird, you can be 
pretty sure you are up against human- 
ity. It is a vicarious humanity, seen 
through the eyes of Marini, Baskin and 
heaven knows who else, and the figures 
have been drained of all life—not that 
they had much to start with. Broderson 
has chosen to waste a stark and effective 
color sense—black forms against icy 
blue or creamy white—and an ability 
to use bold masses, on this concept of 
frozen significance. (Viviano, Oct. 16— 
Nov. 4.) —V.R. 


Vin Giuliani: Using thin strips of paint- 
ed wood, Giuliani makes a trompe-l’oeil 
collage. Each form is tailored before- 
hand for perspective, then nailed neatly 
into position, the heads of the nails mak- 
ing a pattern of crisscrossing diagonals. 
The designs are mostly illusions of 
closets, their doors half open, revealing 
bottle shapes along the shelves. Although 
the industry is slightly oppressive, the 
dusty sweetness of the pinks, purples 
and greens is pleasurable, and indicates 
a sensitive eye. The works had the curi- 
ous effect of seeming to impose an al- 
most tangible silence, as well as making 
one think, unaccountably, of Miss Hav- 
ersham’s petrified wedding breakfast. 
(Isaacson, Oct. 10-28.) —V.R. 


Carmen Cicero: Cicero’s paintings were 
always rather like large wash drawings, 
so it amounts to something of an admis- 
sion of his limitations that he has con- 
fined himself to black-and-white ink 
drawings for the past two years. The 
results so far justify the experiment. 
The most arresting works in this exhibi- 
tion were those that suggested Surrealist 
graveyards of abandoned boats, obsolete 
machinery or a debris-strewn landscape. 
It is a Tanguy cum Hultberg sort of a 
world, fascinatingly intricate and beau- 
tifully executed. In others, rather like a 
Surrealist Roger Searle, he spoofs the 
heroes of art and adventure. (Peridot, 
Oct. 30—-Nov. 25.)—S.T. 


Oliver Andrews: Archaisized, frontal 
and hieratic for the most part, Andrews’ 
abstracted stoneware figurines and fan- 
tasies are nonetheless alive like so many 
flowers. The surfaces coruscate with 
nimbly folded slabs of clay as symbols 
and presences emerge from a waxing 
and waning figurative base. The tallest 
work was thirty-seven inches high and 
many were half that size, but these were 
limits wisely set for an expression that 
develops more along the lines of sen- 
sibility than uncommon imagination. 
They are slight works but perfectly 
satisfying in their way. Three pieces in 
steel were more prosaic, yet also resisted 
the temptation to become frivolous. 
(Alan, Oct. 23—Nov. 11.)—S.T. 


Gloria Stuart: As a primitive Miss Stuart, 
a former actress, does have moments 
when, resisting the temptation to imple- 
ment her naive style with consciously 
inspired fantasy, she paints with intrinsic 
charm. One remembers a reclining figure 
in a garden and an Old World town. 
But unfortunately she does not resist 
temptation frequently enough and either 
makes some sophisticated experiments 
or sticks in a message. Her most ambi- 
tious work shows a funeral cortege wind- 
ing past a wedding in a French village. 
This is her first show. (Hammer, Sept. 
12-23.)—S.T. 


Aaron Bohrod: An infatuation with 
trompe-l’oeil blinds Bohrod to the big- 
ger issues. This viewer can be as en- 
tranced as the next by his ability to paint 
every vein on a cabbage, or a facsimile 
of a torn photograph, but there comes 
a time when one likes to step back and 
see a whole picture. Then one sees that 
his objects do not combine into a de- 
sign, nor do they recede or come for- 
ward, but instead hang as a formless 
conglomeration in a bath of livid light. 
(Milch, Oct. 31—Nov. 18.)—V.R. 





























Still Life with Yellow Flowers. 


Bela Czobel: The Hungarian born artist, 
a veteran painter and a participant in 
the 1905 Fauve exhibition at the Salon 
d’Automne, is exhibiting a selection of 
still-lifes, landscapes and paintings of 
the figure, in the rich style which has 
begun to bring his work its present 
recognition. December 8 - 31. 
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A Van Gogh Comprehensive 


BY JOSEPHINE HERBST 


The single most important fact about Vincent van Gogh 
is that he painted pictures. The paintings speak their own 
eloquent language, but it is no small thing that the text 
to illustrate the evolution of the painter was provided by 
himself. The three volumes of his letters to his friends 
and his brother Theo do more than particularize inci- 
dents; they reveal the basic design which singularized the 
man and dramatized the work. The facts of the life are 
well known—even too well known in certain aspects— 
for in the popularized versions of the life, the accent 
upon the eccentricities, the turbulence, the sufferings of 
the man tends to obscure the severity of the artist’s quest. 
In the brief space of eight years he could evolve from the 
missionary pastor to the miners of the Borinage, in Bel- 
gium, to the painter who was able to say, after his first 
seizure in Arles, that he could do very well without God 
both in his life and his painting; but he could not, ill as 
he was, do without something which was greater than 
himself, which was his life—the power to create. The 
sensuous had frightened the evangelical pastor; the painter 
Van Gogh took the senses as the road to the soul. 

He was twenty-seven when he saw the light from the 
black hole of the Borinage. He had been dismissed from 
his probationary post because he had not submitted to 
the rules. He had taken literally, with the exaggeration 
that was to rule his life, the Christian concepts of his 
calling, and humbly, identifying himself with the lowliest 
of the lowly, had given away his clothes, his food, even 
his bedding, to those who had less than his little. Dis- 
missed, he stayed on, to plumb the meaning of his defeat. 
Workless, defenseless against hunger, suspicious of words, 
he could write Theo: “I am good for something, I have 
a right to live.” And he could elaborate his credo in terms 
of the symbol of a bird in its cage: “Do you know what 
takes away the cage? Every profound relationship, broth- 
erhood, friendship, love. They open the cage like a 
magic key. If you lose the key, existence becomes a 
living death. He who creates sympathy, creates Life!” 
No longer allowed to preach, he drew near the people 
he had come to love by the self-expression of a drafts- 
man. From that moment a feverish activity took hold of 
him, never to depart. From the dark of the Borinage he 
stored up with pen and pencil every form and outline 
which seemed to express the miners and their lives. 
Necessity informed him; a bent old woman could suggest 
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enough of Nature to arouse the possibilities of plastic 
form. He was out of a job because in his ideas he had 
“differed from the gentlemen who had jobs to give away 
and because I mean to stick to my ideas with every ounce 
of strength that is in me.” He had wasted time in the 
formulae of religious training that had required him to 
master Greek, but he “had learned a lesson more valuable 
than a Greek unseen, from a man mowing grass.” 

In the Borinage all his forces crystallized. But insight 
into the nature of his true calling was only the beginning; 
then began the arduous toil of self-education. In 1880, 
with everything to learn, everything to do, he had but ten 
years to go. Two-thirds of that time would be given to 
meticulous Spartan training; a large portion of the re- 
maining third would be devoured by illness. He was to 
begin humbly; studying the works of Daumier, Doré and 
Félicien Rops, he hoped that he might qualify himself to 
illustrate papers and books. He was enchanted with works 
of dubious merit: Jules Breton, Millet. He knew the old 
masters from prints before he ever viewed the works; 
studied the essays of Delacroix before he ever saw a 
painting of the artist who was to become a guide. At 
night, in the solitude of a mean room, he turned to books: 
Zola, Victor Hugo, Dickens, Michelet’s French Revolu- 
tion. In Shakespeare he saw something of Rembrandt; 
in Victor Hugo, Delacroix. He admired Balzac for his 
“portraits”; Dickens for his “sketches”; Zola for “real 
life studies.” The least literary of painters, Van Gogh 
went to books for communion with the world as a peasant 
might go to his root cellar for food. He used words 
plastically long before he used a pencil or brush. During 
his life as a misfit in the Goupil Galleries, as a teacher in 
England, as a preacher to the miners, his letters were 
filled with tiny sketches and word pictures which in- 
formed Theo, if not Vincent, of his true calling. From 
first to last, scenes around him had the power to evoke 
complex images for him. No one could describe the 
scenes he was to paint—the night café, the olive groves, 
the field with crows—better than he did himself. But 
only the work can profoundly elucidate the true course 
of Van Gogh’s evolution from the deeply sympathetic 
early descriptive drawings of diggers and weavers to the 
monumental cohesion of the later masterpieces. 


The Van Gogh exhibition, first shown in the Baltimore 
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Head of Young Peasant with Pipe. 
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Cypresses and Two Women. 


Museum of Art (October 18—November 26) and now 
traveling,* has been drawn from the largest collection 
in the world of Van Gogh’s works, owned by the artist’s 
nephew, Vincent W. van Gogh. Of the eighty-one paint- 
ings, sixty-one drawings and water colors in the exhibit, 
fifteen paintings and eleven drawings have never before 
been shown in this country. Every period and phase of 
Van Gogh’s art is represented by major works, but the 
distinction of this particular showing is the opportunity 
it gives the viewer to follow the course of Van Gogh’s 
evolution from the beginner’s pen-and-ink drawing of 
The Sower, after Millet, to the final painting, Wheatfield 
with Crows, where the winy road tumbles like a cataract 





*Itinerary: Cleveland Museum of Art (December 5-J anuary 
14); Albright-Knox Art Gallery (January 30—March 11); 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts (March 22-April 29). 
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around the boiling gold of fields and the rhythm em- 
broils the very atmosphere. 

The early drawings reveal at once the basis upon 
which the future style was built. From the start Van Gogh 
had a definite belief about art that made him sure of 
what he wanted in his own work. He intended “to reach 
it even at the risk of my own life.” From his first subjects 
of the interiors of peasant cottages, men digging and 
scything, landscapes with animals and human beings, he 
began to focus on the human figure as the kernel of his 
work. Before he painted The Potato Eaters he spent 
months painting and drawing countless heads and hands. 
People were the most important thing in the world. Be- 
fore color, you had to master form. The living form was 
in action. He complained that the figures in the old 
masters did no work. His peasants must be real peasants. 
In his Potato Eaters a peasant family sit around a table 
eating their potatoes in the lamplight; the hands they put 
in the dish are the hands that dig in the earth. The 
anatomy or structure might be arbitrary, but it must live. 
Vincent himself said that there is a flavor of dirty potatoes 
in the painting; in defense, he reminded Theo: “There 
is luminosity in dirt; look at Rembrandt.” But there are 
hidden lights in this very gray interior. What the blue 
shadows needed, Vincent advised, was a proper gold 
frame or a backing the color of ripe corn. (In the Balti- 
more Museum the Potato Eaters is shown against a yellow 
panel. ) 

In the still lifes that were to follow there are intima- 
tions of the light to break through in Paris, to burst into 
radiance at Arles, where he exclaimed: “Oh those who 
don’t believe in the sun here are real infidels.” And} — 
asked: “What is its color? For want of a better word! } * 
can only call it yellow, pale sulphur yellow, pale golden 
citron.” But there is color of a different order in the Be 
Nuenen paintings of a few potatoes, a brass pot, some 
empty bottles. There are intimations of unnamed colors, 
of combinations, boring outward from behind earthy) 
tones. In a study of this period of a Peasant Woman 
Sewing, the dark, gnarled hands mysteriously convey 
light to the white cloth on her knees; the blue of her d ess 
is quietly suffused with it. In the Chapel at Nuenen, thé 
brown, autumnal tones vibrate with multiple small 
and gold strokes; the pale luminosity of the sky makes the 
white headdresses of the women shine like candles. Whe 
he painted the Bible, open to the Book of Isaiah, the pritit 

ecomes a weaving of colored threads, sea-blue, salmom 
the pale tan of roadside grasses; the border of the page 
flares to a brilliant white; the tablecloth is a scoup @ 
leafy tans and rose. Behind, black space rears up with : 
bold intensity, relating the Bible to the snuffed-out candle, 
to the worn volume of Zola, titled Joie de Vivre, in thé 
foreground. The subjective intention becomes decisive. ” 

Van Gogh could say that to draw the figure in action 
was the very core of modern art, but the figure, never 
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The Court of the Hospital. 


Reaper with Hat. 


e Reaper (after Millet). 
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NATIONWIDE: Van Gogh 
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still, had its being in a landscape, never still. The land- 
scape changed with every ray of shifting light; the color 
range Opening up to him by the pursuit of form in its 
essential meanings became a fever in the blood. He begged 
Theo for books on color theories; the spell of Rem- 
brandt’s Jewish Wedding led to endless experiments. You 
could paint mud and make it sparkle. Vincent himself 
was in constant motion—his head, his feet, his hands. 
Journeyings, long sessions in the field, in a solitary room; 
pence scraped together to buy colors. Food? It was im- 
portant for energy, but you could make do with a pipe 
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Self-Portrait with Hat. 


and chick peas. The excitement lay in seeing that a 
candlestick, pipes, tobacco, onions all had a vitality of 


their own; they had unheard-of relations to one another SaaS 


and to people. He exalted and dramatized their humble 
possibilities. The tensions within himself pushed him to) 
experiment, to examine the old Dutch masters with café 
(the flesh tones of Frans Hals are also earthy); to find 
that the figures in the paintings of Rubens might be 
hollow but the sublime color drew the composition t& % 


— 


Right: Peach Tree in Bloom (1888). 
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ether so that it spoke. Cheap Japanese prints he found 
jn Antwerp goaded his imagination; a study of their sim- 
‘plicity, their luminosity, would emerge in his future work. 


After six years in the north, he yearned for the com- 
munion of fellow painters; did a blade of grass exist 
| sufficient to itself? The barest seed-pod was part of some 
universal rhythm. Before he came to Paris to live with 
his brother high up on Montmarte he had only a vague 
idea of what was meant by Impressionism. Coming to 
Paris he feared the Impressionists would find fault with 
his way of working, for it had been fertilized more by 
Delacroix’s ideas than by what he took to be theirs. He 
intended to use color arbitrarily, in order to express him- 
self forcibly. With the portrait of a blond man you would 
4} begin by painting him as faithfully as you could. Then 
the arbitrary colorist would exaggerate the fairness of the 
i} hair, give it orange tones or citrous yellow; instead of a 
mean wall behind the head, he would paint an infinity 
4 of richest, intensest blue, and by such a simple combina- 
tion of the bright head against the rich blue “get a mys- 
terious effect, like a star in the depths of an azure sky.” 

In Paris he fell under the spell of a new group of 
painters calling themselves Neo-Impressionists. Seurat 

seemed to be offering a clue to order in chaos. It was no 
longer the solidly framed society in which each individual 
was a stone and all the stones clung together forming a 
monumental whole, such as had existed when Giotto and 
Cimabue as well as Holbein were alive. It was all laisser 
aller and anarchy. Chaos was not to be put in a goblet, 
but you could paint an atom of that chaos—a horse, a 

| portrait, a landscape. (In Arles, after the rupture with 
Gauguin, he was to paint a chair.) He would even try to 
divide his canvases, paint in dots and dashes as Signac 
and Seurat did, but even his self-portraits in this manner 
and Lark over Wheatfield are in his own style. The more 
he struggled with a particular method, the more explosive 
his pictures became; he broke with pointiller in Paris by 
painting in one sitting the portrait of Pére Tanguy. In 
his gorgeous flower paintings he affirmed a baroque style 
that was to serve him in Arles, but a stack of French 
Books, the color of flower petals, is more profoundly 
organized than his lush Gladioli. 

Every phase through which he passed was to leave its 
trace. In Paris, he remained Dutch. In Arles, his palette 
burst into flames, but his style is a continuity from his 
weavers in Nuenen, the peasants in Drenthe, the flowers 
in Paris. It especially bears the imprint of his latest ac- 
quisition, Impressionism, for organic function was to 
displace the emphasis on the object; it even affected his 
views of portraits. He painted a Zouave, then the post- 
man, roughly, at one sitting. “If 1 wanted to show off 
I'd always do it—on the spot in the manner of Daumier.” 
But in Arles the women were like a Fragonard, like a 
Renoir. A Maupassant in painting should come along to 
paint the beautiful people lightheartedly. But who was 


left: Gate with Flag (1 886-88). 


to be in figure painting what Claude Monet was in land- 
scape? The painter to come—“I can’t imagine him living 
in little cafés, working away with a lot of false teeth, and 
going to Zouave brothels as I do.” 

He had barely arrived in Arles when he was working 
away on nine orchards. Wherever he turned he was torn 
by overwhelming beauty; Nature was raised to a higher 
potentiality, to an insatiable yellow. This was no longer 
the inscrutable spectacle of work by human hands, but 
the work of trees, shooting out of live soil. The incom- 
parable luminosity of the blossoms was borne up by 
branches as muscular as a peasant’s arm. In his Peach 
Tree in Bloom, in the White Orchard, each smallest 
petal breathes in the translucent air. When he painted 
The Drawbridge with the strip of vibrant green along 
the towpath, the washerwoman by the waterside is no 
longer a central figure; it is the whole scene that 
breathes of a joyful day. The dark tree beside the strid- 
ing peasant in his Arles version of The Sower bears two 
bristling, lancelike branches on its bare trunk; the earth 
is a purple violet; a yellow sun moves up a greenish sky 
streaked with pink, and space becomes part of the pic- 
torial substance. This was the happiest period of Van 
Gogh’s life—the time of the Sunflower, of The Harvest, 
of Boats on the Beach at Saintes-Maries. 

The powerful rhythm was not to be broken by the 
tragedy in the Yellow House. In the cloister at Saint-Remy 
he gave up his wild pursuit of yellow. He made the dis- 
covery of the cypress trees, as “beautiful of line and 
proportion as an Egyptian obelisk.” In his painting of 
Cypresses and Two Women, the grasses, the trees, the 
figures of the women undulate in a rhythm which is 
bound together by a centrifugal force. He could see 
a progressive continuity in everything he had done; 
remind himself that Delacroix had claimed he had found 
his style after he lost his teeth and breath. 


He never thought of himself except as a link in a chain. 
In one of his last letters to the critic Isaacson, he inter- 
prets his paintings of the olive orchards. What he sought 
was the contrasting effects in the foliage, changing with 
the hues of the day. When the tree bears its pale blossoms, 
and the big blue flies, emerald rose beetles and cicadas 
in great numbers hover around it, the whole is a pure, 
all-pervading blue. Then, as the bronze leaves ripen, the 
sky is brilliant and radiant with green and orange; the 
leaves in autumn acquire something of the violet tinges of 
a ripe fig. Perhaps the day will come when they will paint 
olive trees just as they painted Dutch willows and pollard 
willows, just as they painted the Norman apple tree since 
Daubigny . . . But what is really known of the olive tree? 
. . . Look here, there’s another question. Who are the 
human beings that actually live among the olive, the 
orange, the lemon orchards? Perhaps someone like Puvis 
de Chavannes will show us that human being some day 
. . . Who has felt it or is to feel it? Who, if not Giotto, 
“that great sufferer, who remains as familiar to us as a 
contemporary.” 
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West Coast in Review 
BY GERALD NORDLAND 


During December the Paul Kantor Gal- 
lery is showing the first new paintings 
of Ynez Johnston in three years. Miss 
Johnston has always been a romantic 
artist, addicted to exotic titles, rich 
colors, ornate linear embellishments and 
an elaborate iconography of enchanted 
towns and mythical beasts. Her new 
work is superficially very different from 
her lifelong production. It centers on 
heavily textured canvases from 1960 
and 1961 which imply a major change 
of aesthetic views. 

Her most obvious innovation is the 
subordination of line in the new works 
to a more painterly conception. From 
thin washes to heavily built impasto, 
often mixed in the same work, she 
ranges over a wide area in a matter-of- 
fact reporting of strange developments. 
She then incises a sgraffito line into the 
thick, stonelike surface. “Incise” is not 
quite right; it is indeed drawing but 
with another tool. The detailed life of 
her cellular spaces relates to her earlier 
iconography of the forties and fifties. 
These rich surfaces teem with a life 
that is more than real. 

In a way there is a familial relation- 
ship between these canvases and those 
of a few celebrated European painters 
like Dubuffet and Wols. Occasionally 
too, the sense of old walls, ancient tombs 
and the enduring stuff of civilization is 
suggested by these strangely private 
worlds. These pictures should be seen 
one at a time and savored individually, 
for they are not public works, unlike 
much of our painting today. The sgraffi- 
to achieves a drawing embellishment 
which is a part of Miss Johnston’s think- 
ing without sacrificing painterly qualities. 
The line is submerged but never lost; it 
assumes a new form. 

This show includes the most solidly 
realized painting of the artist’s career. 
The need for a heavy surface seems 
closely related to the textural experi- 
ments of the generation. In addition 
there are a few gloriously eccentric 
wooden animals which galumph, re- 
cline, walk a stately dance right out 
into the room as if transported from 
the painter’s world. The Black Beast 
seems most wondrous of the sculptures 
and relates most closely to earlier sculp- 
ture. All in all this is a triumph for an 
extremely sensitive creative talent who 
has retired from the lists for a period 
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in order to discover her creative roots. 


Over the past ten or twelve years Rich- 
ards Ruben has been one of the major 
figures in Southern California art. His 
path has been symptomatic of the van- 
guard position in the regional art and 
has become identified more and more 
with the national Abstract Expressionist 
point of view. The artist’s personal 
growth through periods of calligraphic 
experimentation to organic figure and 
landscape forms to his present mode is 
a complex story. The major exhibition 
at the Pasadena Art Museum until mid- 
November featured work from 1959 
through the present. 

The exhibited works are unquestion- 
ably a distillation of the most important 
work Ruben has thus far completed. 
The great dark canvases tend to shock 
on first viewing. It is only after the 
viewer gives these crude yet subtle sur- 
faces an opportunity to express their 
magic that one comes to find an ani- 
mated space as well as unusual depths 
in their seemingly monochromatic color- 
ations. The range of color—dark greens, 
purples, blues—which lurks in the dark- 
ness of these canvases proves inevi- 
tably to be the light which creates life 
within the form. 

Despite his influence as a teacher and 
a painter, Ruben has never been pop- 
ular. Despite his more than forty prizes 
and awards, his work has always tended 
to disquiet by its suggestion of a con- 
ception of revolution. In this sense one 
may compare his work to that of New- 
man, Rothko and Still. It is a deeply 
felt, absolute position the painter has 
adopted. It could be absolutely wrong, 
but it cannot be compromised. It em- 
braces the intuitive which remains after 
a life of study and experiment. It insists 
on being unique and resists interpreta- 
tion. He can be associated with the Ab- 
stract Expressionists only in the sense 
that many un-school-like artists have 
been so grouped. These works represent 
a mature plateau of achievement and 
clearly place Ruben as a figure of na- 
tional importance. 


The Dwan Gallery in Westwood has, 
until recently, been showing six sculp- 
tors of national and international repu- 
tation: Agostini, Bontecou, César, John 
Chamberlain, Edward Higgins and 


Louise Nevelson. Despite the reputa- 
tions of these sculptors, this is probably 
the most adventurous sculpture show to 
be presented in a private Southern Cali- 
fornia gallery within a decade. 

Agostini showed four works spread 
over the last ten years. His plaster of 
1959 represents a daring flight of fancy, 
executed with virtuosity. The heavier 
Ariel, cast in bronze, suggests the dex- 
terity of the plaster as well as a direct 
handling in the meta!. So many new 
techniques are being developed by the 
experimental leaders of the new sculp- 
ture that one can hardly know from 
month to month what the shaping tech- 
niques include. The nervous, all-over 
dancing of his form and its dizzying 
light reflections are specifically modem 
if not uniquely American. 

Lee Bontecou is represented by four 
examples of her mysterious construc- 
tions. The powerful structure of her 
forms is supported effectively by the 
bold architecture of fabric and the pain- 
ful tactility of its wire connectors. The 
black depth of the works and the mys- 
tery of their eyeless presence is undiluted 
even in the new cagelike works with 
their suggestions of human life. 

César shows two works, Alone (a 
detritus assemblage without his former 
insect reference) and We Are Three, a 
“compression” which originally had 
something to do with a radiator. While 
this is not a major work, it holds a 
sense of the monumental that is not un- 
related to the idea of torso. John 
Chamberlain must be discussed in the 
same context, for his material is also 
taken from the junk yard. He uses what- 
ever is available with or without its 
shiny Detroit paint-skin. The assem- 
blages are fascinating for their forming 
processes but uninteresting as anything 
more than exercises. 

Edward Higgins is a maker of strange 
figures in welded steel and plaster 
has a completely sealed process, w 
the finished steel matrix is filled 
plaster and polished down to a desi 
shape and finish. The enigma of hi 
craftsmanship and the unknown sym 
bolism is compelling. These weight 
monsters have a presence that is 
deniable: they are authentic sculpt 
Louise Nevelson may be seen in th 
constructions of very ordinary concep- 
tion. Beautifully titled as Night Garden 
No. 2, Night Plant No. 1 and Royal 
Organ, these sculptures lack the drama 
and variation of her walls. Here one 
deals with the wisdom of less is more— 
and, despite one’s respect for Mies, it is 
not always so. 


The eightieth birthday anniversary of 
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Pablo Picasso was celebrated in Los An- 
geles by the University of California 
with a major loan show of the master’s 
work in all media excepting sculpture. 
Clouzot’s The Mystery of Picasso was 
screened, and a lecture series by local 
historians rounded out the festivities. 

All of the works exhibited—in most 
cases anonymously loaned—came from 
Southland collections. More than two 
hundred and fifty items were shown, in- 
cluding fifty oils, sixty water colors and 
drawings, ninety graphics, as well as ce- 
ramics and posters. Certainly the largest 
Picasso show in the world during the 
anniversary year, the exhibition had 
much to recommend it even in the ab- 
sence of the great landmarks of the 
artist’s career. 

A variety of drawings, gouaches and 
oils from 1898 through the Blue, White 
and Rose Periods summarize the early 
years. A few oils from the heroic period 
of Cubism were seen before the golden 
days of the twenties took over. Classical 
heads, in oil and drawing, later Cubist 
variations and a few Surrealist exam- 
ples set the stage for the thirties. Good 
examples of the early-thirties women 
and then studies for Guernica followed. 
A few examples of the artist’s outstand- 
ing postwar painting (e.g., Le Fumeur, 
1953) were included. 

The Fred Grunwald Graphic Arts 
Foundation, located on the UCLA cam- 
pus, provided a powerful nucleus for 
the exhibition through its loan of eighty 





etchings and lithographs, many of singu- 
lar importance. The show was selected 
by Mr. Frederick Wight of the UCLA 
Galleries. The help and advice of the 
local dealer Mr. Frank Perls resulted in 
Picasso’s doing a lithograph as a gift to 
the University’s scholarship program. 


James Jarvaise is showing his new oils 
at the Felix Landau Gallery during 
December. It has been two years since 
his last show and since his inclusion in 
the Museum of Modern Art’s “Sixteen 
Americans” exhibition. Jarvaise has 
changed greatly in the interim. The 
“Hudson River” paintings which formed 
the basis for the painter’s national repu- 
tation have given way to a new figure 
which emerged in the 1960 landscapes. 

The figures are set in landscape or an 
interior with a window looking into 
landscape. One may feel a relationship 
to Diebenkorn, Bischoff, Wonner and 
Lester Johnson. Regardless of the co- 
incidence of these influences, whether 
conscious or subconscious, it should be 
obvious that the figures pose a chal- 
lenging problem for the artist. His small 
oil studies suggest that he has the pos- 
sibilities for finding his way to another 
personal success. 


Joan Jacobs has been showing her 1961 
work at the Everett Ellin Gallery during 
November. The three directions repre- 
sented include six-foot-square canvases; 
metal constructions of aluminum or 


Joan Jacobs, Seven Synonyms (1961); 
courtesy Everett Ellin Gallery. 


steel, anodized color and oil color, in 
framelike display boxes; and paintings 
on aluminum which emphasize the hard 
edge, the positive-negative, the disloca- 
tion of lines, refraction and breaking of 
lines across an interrupted surface. 

Miss Jacobs has moved in a few years 
from lyrical abstraction to an extremely 
geometric search for symbol. Every 
student of the national art scene has 
become aware of painters like Jasper 
Johns, Kenneth Noland, Alfred Jensen 
and their efforts to find a symbol of 
visual interest, variety and some mys- 
tery. Miss Jacobs has taken a similar 
path, along which she has found strange 
crosses, seven-pointed stars and symbols 
which speak of alchemy. This is indeed 
the idea—a transmutation of something 
common into something precious: art. 

The constructions are closely related 
to the painting on metal. There is an 
entirely new craft associated with the 
metals—a new preparation of surface, 
a new procedure of working and tooling 
the unpainted sections. The finished 
works are strangely enigmatic, blending 
an auto finish, impasto and burnished 
raw metal. Miss Jacobs seems to be 
reaching for an expression of our time 
which is as representative as Art Nou- 
veau was of the end-of-century. Her 
slangy use of hub-cap forms, metallic 
paints and machine-tooled metal sur- 
faces does represent one possibility. A 
danger of this research is that it may 
date as badly as Art Nouveau. 





Edward Higgins, Untitled; 
courtesy Dwan Gallery. 
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Museum Paintings: 
How Much Information? 


BY CREIGHTON GILBERT 


The Ford Foundation provides money to do everything; 
on the other hand, just four per cent of all foundation aid 
goes to the arts, including the incessant demands of the 
“performing” ones. Consequently, a Ford grant to sup- 
port enlarged activities by art museums has a special 
interest, the more so when it belongs to those of their 
activities that seem to be intrinsic, rather than to the 
annexed ones. 

The grant in question, announced in the press on Oc- 
tober 18, consists of $475,000 to assist museums in the 
production of catalogues. Museums may apply for sums 
which shall be half the cost of preparation and publica- 
tion, up to $12,000 per catalogue. Approval of grants is 
in the hands of a special committee of museum people, 
publishers and critics, whose names are not announced 
quite probably because they have not yet been determined. 

This grant gives the impression of being a sound one. 
It is true that there are conspicuously few catalogues of 
American museums, and also true that nobody has ever 
come to their support before. Thus this seems to be an 
imaginative idea, calculated to enrich our resources with 
a new layer, and in that respect in contrast with other, 
perfectly fine grants for more fellowships for artists and 
students, more funds to acquire paintings, more funds to 
make surveys, which also all receive support in the same 
announcement. 

The paucity of catalogues of American museums is a 
fact. If we limit ourselves for simplicity to catalogues of 
paintings (the only type of collection common to all art 
museums, and the one easiest to catalogue), anyone can 
make himself a short list of major museums that have 
them and a long list of those that do not. Whv are they 
lacking? The grant implies an answer: because they are 
too expensive. One must suppose that the usual detailed 
study made by the Foundation supported this answer, 
and concluded that the provision of money would pro- 
duce them. I propose here to cast some doubt on this 
viewpoint, based on two kinds of observations: the cata- 
logues of European museums, in their quantity and qual- 
ity, and the characteristics of such American catalogues 
as do exist. 

Undoubtedly there is not enough money to produce 
catalogues of American painting collections—if the mu- 
seums have spent their annual budgets for other purposes. 
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My most faithful reader will know this is a pet peeve of 
mine. Museums have annual budgets, which they allocate 
for certain purposes; they are not entirely without funds. 
These budgets contain funds for such things as (certainly 
more often than catalogues) chamber-music concerts. 
Thus the statement “There is no money” in reply to the 
question “Why no catalogue?” is exactly like the same 
statement by an individual in reply to the question “Why 
do you not buy paintings?” when the individual has 
bought a new refrigerator or car or television. To say 
“I have no money” sounds unanswerable and virtuous, 
but it must always be translated at once into the answer- 
able and not so virtuous: “I consider that a refrigerator 
or a recital has more claim on my available cash than a 
painting or a catalogue.” 

Many museums feel in their bones, and some if pressed 
will even state (though they prefer to state the no-money 
line), that they consider chamber-music concerts more 
important than catalogues. I cannot accept this from 
people with professional responsibility to their com- 
munities in making works of art familiar. Chamber-music 
concerts will, indeed, bring more people into the building, 
but that is precisely because the musical performance has 
been assiduously cultivated by other groups in town (who 
do stick to their business) and thus is popular already. 
Mest of the people who come for the recital will walk 
right out when it is over, leaving a false complacency 
about the number of visitors. In the meantime the mu- 
seum has committed its resources away from its function, 
far more than it does when it has to buy new bushes for 
the lawn. 

The provincial museum of Birmingham, in England, 
notes in the foreword to its 1960 catalogue of paintings, 
with an apology, that the last catalogue was of 1930, 
though there were three supplements. Work on the cata- 
logue has been going on in the meantime, though “until 
the bombed galleries were reinstated it was difficult to 
concentrate full attention on the work.” The catalogue, 
apparently published within the museum’s regular budget 
and to be matched against its continuing sales (for cata- 
logues in the long run always sell out and are not 4 
burden on the budget), is to be considered in comparison 
with some American cases. The Boston Museum has 4 
recent catalogue of paintings issued with another kind of 
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apology, for it is simply a list, assembling the same data 
that is on the labels. It is published pending a full cata- 
logue in response to “many requests” (catalogues are not 
without sales-desk appeal). The Walters Gallery, dis- 
tinguished as one of our most learned museums, has a 
checklist of 1919. On the other hand Chicago, founded 
in the nineteenth century, has just issued in 1961 its “first 
complete catalogue of the picture collection,”* which 
along with the Ford announcement is the immediate 
stimulus for this discussion. 


A study of what happens in this catalogue gives clues, I 
think, to the reluctance of American museums to issue 
catalogues at all. It has peculiar aspects. It “represents 
seventeen years of intensive study and research” by the 
staff, the publishers tell us, but this research has been 
oddly different in different areas. 

Each entry begins with the name and dates of the 
artist, almost always followed by a few lines about him. 
Sometimes these are normal summaries of the artist’s 
career and importance. More usually, they have an exclu- 
sive emphasis on his schooling: that can result in comic 
effects. “Ernest Lawson was a student at the Art Students 
League, then spent a year at Cos Cob, Conn., working 
with Twachtman and J. Alden Weir. This was followed 
by a year at the Académie Julian in Paris.” That’s not 
the beginning of the entry; it’s the whole entry. Though 
in contrast with Lawrence above and Léger below, the 
Lawson type dominates. Sometimes we may accept this 
as perhaps the most suitable data we could get (“‘Ober- 
teuffer was a pupil of Chase and Anshutz’”’), but usually 
not: “Rousseau was a pupil of his cousin, Paul de Saint- 
Martin, and also studied with certain other painters in 
Paris. He made his debut at the Salon of 1831.” Full 
stop. One more beauty: “Matisse, who was originally 
trained as a lawyer, turned to painting and in 1892 
enrolled as one of Gustave Moreau’s many students.” 
There’s Matisse for you. After wondering where I had 
tun into this literary genre before, I spotted it, I think, 
in that odd sort of introduction of a lecturer which tells 
us that he went to Montana State and took a B.S. in 
1936; it tells us much about the introducer: timid or 
else suspicious of anything that might not be “objective,” 
he is unhappy with more than a clerk’s responsibility for 
information, especially about objects of art! 

In the entries on the single works, dimensions and 
Previous ownership are satisfactory, but the little para- 
graphs are irksome. There are certain sorts of informa- 
tion that a catalogue is the proper home for, which differ 
with different paintings. One is other versions of a pic- 
ture. Under “Bassano,” we read: “There exist variations 
of this theme painted by other members of the family.” 
What are they, please; are they almost identical or quite 
varied; which has the best chance of being the principal 





"Paintings: Catalogue of the Art Institute of Chicago. World 
petting Co. $10.00. 





one, in terms of history of ownership and specialist study? 
The need for such information can be seen from the fact 
that it is supplied in other entries, for again we are in- 
consistent. It is true that dealers are particularly shy 
about this sort of fact, and if the dealer’s brochure is the 
extent of investigation, this is what we'll get. “Many ver- 
sions of this theme are known to have come from 
Cranach’s workshop, but this is acknowledged to be one 
of the finest.” Wondering who has acknowledged it, we 
turn to the bibliography, which consists entirely of Chi- 
cago Art Institute publications (Annual Report, Bulletin, 
etc. ), and those anonymous. “Is acknowledged” is another 
clue to the timid clerk. So is “This picture is said to have 
been painted in the vicinity of Albany” without bibliog- 
raphy or any further statement. This is like the small- 
town newspaper article device: “A tea will be held, 
according to Mrs. Smith.” No responsibility! In the cata- 
logue, even in the name of a more real objectivity, we 
want the fount and origin of opinion, supported or re- 
jected explicitly afterward. A less frequent but needed 
kind of fact that is at home in a catalogue arises from a 
split-up set of pictures: “These two panels formed part 
of an altarpiece of the life of Christ; more panels of a 
similar type are now scattered in various other collec- 
tions.” What other collections; what is the subject matter 
of the other panels; what can we tell about the shape and 
looks of the whole painting before it was cut up? Please! 
Most frequent is the attribution difficulty: “The picture 
was attributed to Giovanni Bellini by Max Friedlaender 
and Wilhelm von Bode. Other scholars have called it a 
production by a follower.” That’s all; no bibliography 
even for Friedlaender and Bode, not to mention those 
disrespectful other scholars. Who will guide us in learn- 
ing about this painting? The absence of bibliography 
probably hides a shy reluctance to mention expertises. 
Here too we are inconsistent. Mr. John Maxon’s fully 
trained contributions are visible, among other places, in 
the Tintoretto entries, which in their firmness must have 
created some dither: “executed in the shop, perhaps by 
a northern follower ... There is a pendant, sometime in 
the London market [with reference].” One’s only com- 
plaint of Mr. Maxon (but by no means a minor one) 
is that he did not consistently prescribe standards like 
this for his staff. 

A large need in the entries on individual pictures is to 
explain the subjects. Let us take the simple case of por- 
traits; who is Lady Sarah Bunbury, painted by Reynolds? 
We are properly told; and we are told to a quite remark- 
able extent in the case of portraits of Chicagoans. But 
the greatness of the Chicago collection is in the Impres- 
sionists, and the entry “Monet, Portrait of M. Coqueret, 
Fils” is followed by nothing. In more complex areas, we 
are well treated in the Gauguin section, but a Baroque 
Chastisement of Love or a Gothic Funeral of St. Florian 
is left in its titular mystery. As for the bibliographies, 
one sometimes feels that the seventeen years of work 
must have occurred and ended some while ago; a Tiepolo’s 
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bibliography ends in 1938, though I recall it in a loan 
exhibition catalogue of 1951, while the admirable study 
of the Crespi in the Institute’s own Bulletin is not noted, 

But, but? I know the museums have answers to all this 
(though the answers, symptomatically, run on the impli- 
cation that a precise catalogue is not important). The 
museums all have nice handbooks. The Walters, even, 
relies for our information on a handbook. These publi- 
cations combine a partial catalogue with a thumbnail 
history of art. They closely match the gallery talks by the 
docents. Well, it is no substitute. Where does the docent 
bone up to give the gallery talk? What do we do for the 
visitor whose interest is in a painting not treated in the 
handbook? Yes, we must be popular and educate the 
public, and not center on “dry, academic scholarship,” 
Is it supposed that the popular audience doesn’t want to 
know what the Chastisement of Love means, or wouldn't 
be visually lifted by being given an image of an altarpiece 
from which the museum shows a fragment? More cen- 
trally, when we do this we are paralleling oddly the 
people who encourage applied science at the expense of 
pure research, people whose wickedness we all in our 
liberalism reproach. But when it comes to our own spe- 
cialty, let us practice what we preach; everyone knows 
the distress of the docent trying to prepare a talk, who is 
conscientious enough not to want to hand out clichés, 

But we also have the Museum Bulletin. Here indeed 
our precise studies are richer than those of European 
museums. Though we haven’t yet learned how to cata- 
logue from the Europeans (with a few exceptions), they 
have begun to imitate our Bulletins. I have nothing 
against Bulletins, except one crabbed suspicion: their ex- 
treme emphasis on new acquisitions. It’s as though in our 
museums we had adopted, in the most amazingly un- 
suitable place, the idea that our acquisitions are obsoles- 
cent. But what the Bulletin does prove is that the museum 
can produce a proper catalogue if it wants, if it can 
overcome its preference for other programs, its mixed 
shyness and opprobrium before what seems learned, and 
its tenacious emphasis on giving energy to new additions 
without drawing savor from the old. What also proves 
that the museum can produce a proper catalogue is the 
exceptions: the most honorable one of the Metropolitan 
Museum (whose Italian section of 1940 is soon to be 
reissued with heavy additions and revisions) and some 
others that tend to have been issued by directors with 
European training, notably Valentiner. There is nothing 
to be afraid of; why, the Museum of Modern Art, whose 
popular effectiveness everybody envies, has made the 
learned catalogue the heart of its advertisements. Else- 
where, I fear, too many people who know they are not 
prepared to do likewise have thrown up too many false 
defenses. No, subsidies were not the problem; but let us 
evoke the hope that they will help to nudge us toward 
the answer. 
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been an Art 
Library like this. 
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lishing houses— 
Hawthorn Books 
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Editore in Italy, 
4 and Oldbourne 
Press in England—have joined 
forces to bring you, in exquisite re- 
productions...the entire life’s work 
of each of the world’s greatest 
Painters! 


Many Unique Features 
These books will give to scholars, 
connoisseurs and art lovers—for 
the first time — 
® photographic reproductions of the 
COMPLETE WORKS—in one me- 
dium — of each of the world’s 
eniest painters. Every repro- 
uction is printed in precise mon- 
ochrome, or in full color which 
faithfully reproduces the colors 
of the original. And no work has 
been omitted — whether hanging 
in museums and galleries—or in 
private collections not accessible 
to the public 
fascinating technical descriptions 
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up to 80 pages of lucid, authori- 
tative comment; the life stories of 
the Masters; plus the enlighten- 
ing observations of critics and 
historians, past and present 
descriptions of other graphic, 
sculptural and architectural works 
attributed to each Master 

facts about works which have 
been lost or destroyed 

indexes by cities and countries 
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be seen 


© comprehensive bibliographies 

® a format that is compact and 
convenient — individual volumes 
can be taken along on museum 
visits 
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One Volume To Be Published Each Month 


Because of the complexity of the 
work, specific plans for only 40 
volumes — out of 150 volumes 
— have been made at the’ present 
time; and even these 40 vol- 
umes can only be published at a 
rate of one each month. Those who 
have been privileged to see advance 
material are enthusiastic in their 
reactions. For ey tae Clifton 
Fadiman feels that “The Complete 
Library of World Art seems to me 
a monumental publishing project. 
There can be no question that in all 
parts of the world there exists a vast 
audience, new and eager, for a life- 
time art library of this high order.” 
Other authorities are equally gener- 
ous in their praise. 


Beautiful Preview Folder — 
Yours Free, Without Obligation 


A beautiful color prospectus is 
yours for the asking. It describes 
the handsome format of the books, 
shows samples of the reproduct- 
ions, and explains the worthwhile 
savings available to those who take 
an early interest in The Complete 
Library of World Art. This pros- 
pectus—a little gem of the graphic 
arts in itself—will be mailed to you 
if you return the coupon at right. 
There’s no obligation, of course... 
no one will call on you. Send 
coupon now. 
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LYONEL FEININGER. Text by Hans 
Hess. Harry N. Abrams, Inc. $20.00. 


This very carefully prepared volume 
manifests the same love for learned 
detail that can be found, for instance, in 
Will Grohmann’s book on Klee, in the 
same “Library of Modern Masters” 
series. The text, by a former German 
national who now directs the City Art 
Gallery in York, England, nowhere pre- 
tends to offer more than solid factual 
information, and thus distinguishes it- 
self favorably from contemporary writ- 
ings by certain French and Italian art 
historians who, while less pedantic than 
Mr. Hess, often fail to measure up to 
him in concern for significant minutiae 
and in seriousness of approach. Inevi- 
tably we do not get inspired prose here, 
but the style is lucid, and a real wealth 
of quotations from letters by Feininger 
—who was an indefatigable and gifted 
writer both in English and German— 
lights up nearly every page with a few 
poetic lines that, like so many gems, are 
enhanced by the modesty of the prose 
setting (Mr. Hess’s enthusiasm for his 
quiet hero comes through indirectly, 
though he once permits himself to 
predict that Feininger’s work will “last 
forever’). 

As a matter of fact, biography and 
aesthetic appreciation (indissolubly in- 
termingled) do not occupy much more 
space than the dry, yet most useful, 
scholarly apparatus. The latter includes 
the oeuvre catalogue, compiled by the 
artist’s widow (mentioning, and in a 
majority of cases illustrating, by means 
of stamp-size black-and-white pictures, 
over five hundred oils painted between 
1907 and 1955); a list of exhibitions; 
facsimiles of letters and of signatures; 
and a bibliography which shockingly 
reveals that this is, apparently, the first 
major work on Feininger in book form 
(the original German edition appeared 
in Stuttgart in 1959). There are 678 
plates, including 28 in color. 

This reviewer must, in advance, con- 
fess that from early youth he has been 
an admirer of Feininger. Around 1930, 
it was taken for granted that he was a 
German artist, and very few of us in 
Central Europe suspected that the paint- 
er of churches in Weimar and Halle and 
of Baltic seaports could be anything but 
a North German. Now Mr. Hess makes 
it perfectly clear that what Feininger 
saw in and around his native New York, 
such as the ironwork of the El, the ships 
on the Hudson and East River, the old 
locomotives, the top-hatted men on Wall 
Street, left ineradicable traces in the 
boy’s impressionable soul: “His whole 
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American youth formed the artist who 
was to emerge later.” 

In the 1880’s it was not rare for an 
American to go to German schools to 
study art, particularly if, like Feininger, 
he was of German parentage. Yet in 
Germany, as Feininger himself noted, 
he continued to regard himself as an 
American, and though he knew how 
much he owed to Germany, he did not 
find it too hard to leave after the Third 
Reich had destroyed all the cherished 
German values. Hess observes that as 
Feininger was preparing for departure, 
his paintings, water colors and graphic 
works were among those assembled in 
Munich for a “Degenerate Art” exhibi- 
tion, and that a work by Feininger hung 
beside one by Franz Marc, just as Marc 
and Feininger once had been on view 
together in Berlin’s Kronprinzen-Palais 
when they had been personae gratae in a 
progressive Germany: “With that ma- 
cabre touch of irony, history marked the 
end of a civilized period that had har- 
bored the makers of modern art—Ger- 
mans, Russians, Swiss, and Americans, 
united in the Blaue Reiter, the Sturm, 
the Bruecke, and the Bauhaus.” 

Though Hess does not imply it, it be- 
comes clear from a study of both the 
private letters and the reproduced works 
that Feininger, perhaps influenced by 
the pragmatic, coolheaded Yankee milieu 
in which he grew up, did not fall for the 
heated and unhealthy Mystizismus that 
was the undoing of so many modern 
Germans who lacked his irony, his sense 
of proportion. Clarity prevails in his 
work, whether he is (in his younger 
years) engaged as a cartoonist for Ger- 
man and American satirical journal and 
newspaper pages, or puts on paper or 
canvas impressions gathered from a trip 
by rowboat far out to sea. As early as 
1901 a German scholar noted that Fein- 
inger was more than an ordinary maker 
of cartoons: “. . . he creates political 
drawings of monumental effect in strong 
contrasts . . . he possesses an extraor- 
dinary gift for drawing, an extraordi- 
nary perception of form.” 

In these few words is summed up the 
significance of the artist, though he had 
not yet painted a single one of the pic- 
tures that were to establish his reputation 
(they came years later, after his com- 
plete break with commercial work). 
Feininger had the rare combination of a 
sensitive soul, registering every change 
of atmosphere with the accuracy of a 
barometer, and a keen intellect, aware of 
problems and ready to think them 
through to the very end. He was an in- 
dependent thinker and feeler—which ex- 
plains why he excerpted from Jugendstil 
as well as Cubism only those few ele- 


ments that were not out of key with his 
self-defined, self-formed nature, and he 
actually rose above all isms to become 
sui generis. 

In recent years it has become fashion- 
able to deprecate intellect, to regard 
reasoning as an enemy of the painter. 
Yet the new book demonstrates superbly 
how an artist is not necessarily harmed 
by an attempt to clarify a picture in his 
mind long before picking up the brush. 
On page 29 we are given a word-picture 
that, among other things, sharply reveals 
Feininger’s lifelong interest in making 
the most of contrasts, opposites—the 
way a musician uses punctum contra 
punctum: “In the already dying eastern 
sky—the ‘good night’ sky—there are 
suddenly pieces like precious stones out 
of the sun-drenched, glowing western 
sky, placed quite frankly and daringly— 
to me this forcible placing together of 
two skies always held some mysterious 
beauty.” 

There are several references to Bach. 
Hess warns us, however, not to confuse 
painting with music, as some writers 
have done in commenting on Feininger, 
and says that he did write organ music, 
but, as a painter, loved the fugal form 
and the dialectics of counterpoint mere- 
ly as structural principles of clear think- 
ing underlying everything that he left for 
posterity. His entire life, one must con- 
clude after a perusal of the text, was an 
unending struggle to find the adequate 
form in which to preserve the day- 
dreams of his ever-active and fertile 
imagination that took its cues from 
reality. Did he, as an old man—he lived 
to be eighty-five—consider himself suc- 
cessful in his quest? All we know is that 
to the very end he kept on experimenting. 
In a letter addressed to his son Lux he 
exclaims, in 1954: “I am almost scared 
of what I did yesterday; it is, in a way, 
outrageous, but I think I must ‘get ahead’ 
of my own courage if there is to be any- 
thing decisive attained. So let me be 
‘scared’—why should one stop explora- 
tion? . . . even if it seems a bit fool- 
hardy?” And in 1956, in his last record- 
ed letter, he told his friend, the Bruecke 
painter Schmidt-Rottluff: “During the 
summer I have consciously confined my- 
self to new experiments and prepared 
for fresh . . . activity in painting . . . I 
won’t let myself be told that the time 
has come to be satisfied with dilutions 
[A bschwaechungen].” 

Allowing the artist to talk for himself 
as frequently as possible, and limiting 
himself modestly and creditably to the 
role of a commentator filling in the gaps, 
Mr. Hess has given us a book of unusual 
documentary value. 

Alfred Werner 
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THE HORIZON BOOK OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. The American Herit- 
age Publishing Company. $17.50 regular 
edition. $19.95 boxed deluxe edition. 


What can one expect from a book de- 
signed to be a “panorama” of an age 
like the Renaissance, with 480 illustra- 
tions and a running commentary con- 
necting nine biographical essays on 
downstage personages in art, literature 
and politics? Must it not be a sort of 
historical or critical grab-bag, furnishing 
both more and less than one might hope? 
Here we actually have more—often a 
great deal more—in the essays on Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, Leonardo, Michelan- 
gelo, Pius II, Doge Francesco Foscari, 
and Beatrice and Isabella d’Este. Next, 
inevitably, we have less—a good deal 
less—in panorama, which was impossi- 
ble anyhow, since this book is not really 
on the Renaissance, but on the Italian 
Renaissance, almost to the exclusion of 
what happened in the North, in the Ref- 
ormation, in the expansion of Renais- 
sance art into Spain, France, England, 
Germany and the Low Countries, and, 
worse, nearly to the exclusion of the 
later Italian Renaissance itself with its 
Counter Reformation. The introductory 
passages are cursory, if not superficial, 
and the closing sections on “The Spread 
of the Renaissance” are mostly a trav- 
esty of history and criticism, offering 
only a couple of pages each on “The 
Renaissance in France,” “The Sack of 
Rome,” “The English Renaissance,” 
“Diirer” and “Imperial Spain.” 

As for illustration, which was obvi- 
ously a chief reason for the book, 160 
plates are in color, many of them sensi- 
tive and reliable in tone, with a few that 
are coarse or foxy, and a few damaged 
by being printed across a page-and-a- 
quarter, running through the fold, or 
“gutter,” as printers say. Some of the 
smaller illustrations are surprisingly elo- 
quent—witness the photograph of finely 
wrought compasses and dividers that 
symbolize the Renaissance union of art 
and science. Coated stock is used 
for color plates and commentary. The 
graphic arts are illustrated in either 
halftone or On antique stock, which 
gives a handsome air. The nine essays 
are also printed on this antique stock 
in double, but very readable, columns. 
One of the attractions of these essays 
is their easy anecdotal range, and some 
have appended little anthologies of con- 
temporary documents so apt and amus- 
ing that one wishes the whole book had 
been made of such selections, with 
illustrations accompanying. The temper 
of the Cinquecento appears intimately 
when we read, for instance, the page 


from Giovanni della Casa’s Galateo ad- 
vising a gentleman: “It is also bad man- 
ners to clean your teeth with your nap- 
kin, and still worse to do it with your 
finger, for such conduct is unsightly. It 
is wrong to rinse your mouth and spit 
out wine in public, and it is not a polite 
habit, when you rise from the table, 
to carry your toothpick either in your 
mouth, like a bird making its nest, or 
behind your ear.” Then too there are 
fine handfuls of quotation from Machia- 
velli, as well as Leonardo’s notebooks. 

Since the running commentary is done 
by J. H. Plumb, the theme of social 
history goes through the whole text. 
Like an obbligato there is persistent 
evidence that the Renaissance was an 
essentially bourgeois revolution in Italy, 
the great families in Florence, Milan, 
Venice, Urbino and even Rome being 
big businessmen of one sort or another, 
gilding their political despotism with a 
pseudo-classical culture that so often 
seemed to be a rebirth. The commentary 
and the essays alike prove that the 
Italian prince was among the most re- 
markable entrepreneurs ever produced 
by the middle class. Nearly the entire 
story is contained in a paragraph: “In the 
High Renaissance, aristocratic attitudes 
triumphed over the rough bourgeois 
spirit of its earlier days. Certainly in so 
doing the idea of what an aristocrat 
should be suffered a profound change. 
The armed knight, chivalry itself, be- 
came, as in Don Quixote, a pathetic 
joke. Much of the world in which the 
new aristocracy moved with such ele- 
gance grew, after all, out of the activity 
of merchants, bankers, and seafarers, 
not out of feudalism.” The Venetian 
painters made even their art a business. 

Another thriving business was war, 
and the presence of the condottieri is 
felt constantly throughout these essays. 
In Florence, in Milan, in Mantua, in 
Venice, in Urbino, across the Romagna, 
soldiers-for-hire represented the two 
poles of Renaissance experience, the 
dark and the light; for the sordid politics 
of treachery and blood as well as the 
grandiose courtly ideals are both em- 
bodied in the condottieri, the first mod- 
ern men on horseback. Federigo da 
Montefeltro was patron to architects, 
scholars, musicians and engineers, and 
himself a pupil of Vittorino da Feltre, 
the humanist. And the dowager Duchess 
of Urbino, like most great ladies of the 
period, had something in her of the 
fiber of the condottieri: this “bluestock- 
ing and Platonist, and a woman of ac- 
knowledged refinement, burst into her 
niece’s bedroom on the morning after 
her marriage and shouted, ‘Isn’t it a fine 
thing to sleep with the men?’ ” 

Beyond this anecdotal wealth the vol- 
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ume has at least two essays that could 
stand apart as art criticism. In comment- 
ing on Michelangelo’s early work, Sir 
Kenneth Clark notes that the struggle 
within this headstrong artist was be- 
tween two ideals that were comple- 
mentary in the whole Renaissance: the 
idea of perfection giving antique art its 
durability, and the fascination with the 
fragmentary quality of ancient sculpture, 
provoking a free play of imagination. 
Jacob Bronowski’s essay deals with a 
revolution that occurred inside the Ren- 
aissance itself when Leonardo turned his 
back on the cosmic theories that made 
sO many artists and thinkers half- 
medieval and, instead, went to the op- 
posite extreme of observing nature in 


the minutest details of its structure, thus 
creating an unacademic, popular and 
naturalistic art that ran against the 
humanism of the age. Bronowski has, 
indeed, got at the deeper meaning of a 
play like Love’s Labour's Lost, where 
Shakespeare, also, set aside academic 
theories to hearken after the flesh. 

In spite of its clear limitations, this 
collection does serve as an introduction 
to the complexity of the Italian aspects 
of the Renaissance with its casual mur- 
ders in piazza and church and its quiet, 
demure painting by Perugino or Angeli- 
co. Many of these pages are worth more 
than the whole book, which has often 
overreached but often exceeded itself. 

Wylie Sypher 





VICTORIAN COMFORT: A SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF DESIGN, 1830-1900, by 
John Gloag. Macmillan, $10.00. 


The theme of Victorian Comfort is 
triumphantly stated in its last paragraph, 
where Mr. John Gloag asks, “What 
epitaph would be most suitable for the 
Victorians?” and replies, “Perhaps the 
most just and generous would be this: 
They were Confident, Comfortable and 
Good.” To anyone familiar with the 
inner torments of Victorian poets and 
novelists, with the physical rigors of the 
English public school in its classic age, 
with the extraordinary prevalence of 
prostitution and of “the crying sin of 
keeping” in nineteenth-century London, 
such a statement may seem generous, 
but hardly either just or exact. How- 
ever, it is typical of the pattern of half- 
truth and vagueness that pervades the 
whole of Mr. Gloag’s book. 

Victorian Comfort is subtitled “A 
Social History of Design from 1830 to 
1900.” Mr. Gloag’s basic contention is 
that the Victorian love of comfort domi- 
nated design during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but he soon goes beyond his 
chosen province into areas of Victorian 
life whose connection with either com- 
fort or design seems slight indeed. One 
long chapter, entitled “Comfort and 
Conscience,” deals with Victorian good- 
doing and, while it may portray the 
mental comfort induced by philanthro- 
py, has nothing at all to do with design. 
Two whole chapters—a fifth of the 
book—are devoted to “Comfort in 
Travel”; it is true that they say some- 
thing at least about the evolving design 
of horse and railway carriages, but by 
far the greater part of them is con- 
cerned with the purely social aspects of 
travel, and comfort here has a poor 
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inning, since Mr. Gloag spends a great 
deal of time showing how slowly the 
Victorians mitigated the hardships of 
early railway journeys. 

Mr. Gloag’s scope is in fact at once 
too wide and too narrow. While for the 
most part Victorian Comfort discusses 
England, the true province of Victoria, 
it turns aside at times to examine 
aspects of American design—and not 
merely for the purpose of comparison. 
This immediately creates a confusion 
between two quite different currents, 
inspired by different social evolutions. 
On the other hand, the survey of English 
design is illogically limited. Mr. Gloag 
discusses domestic architecture, furni- 
ture and railway carriages at length, 
and, less fully, feminine fashions, adver- 
tisement, and the layout of seaside re- 
sorts. In the process he brings in many 
irrelevant comments on Victorian man- 
ners and morals, but there are whole 
regions of his avowed subject—Vic- 
torian design—that he leaves almost 
untouched: men’s clothing, for instance, 
pottery, glass, fabrics, and the multitude 
of knickknacks in papier-maché, moth- 
er-of-pearl and similar substances that 
filled Victorian parlors. Moreover, his 
field of investigation—except when he 
inconsistently skips over the Atlantic— 
is almost entirely confined to the life of 
London and of Londoners in transit. 
But there were strong regional differ- 
ences in Victorian England. The North 
was notoriously and_ self-consciously 
more Spartan than the South; the gran- 
ite facade demanded a starker interior 
than London brick. And those who re 
member the Victorian farmhouses and 
cottages whose typical furnishings sut- 
vived in some regions into the 1920's 
will realize how much is missing, in the 
way of popular if not real folk art, from 
Mr. Gloag’s account. It is the metropol- 
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jtan middle-class at its more prosperous 
levels whose domestic environment he 
principally discusses. 

Victorian Comfort is copiously illus- 
trated—there are more than three hun- 
dred reproductions of various kinds— 
but here again a half-true and rather 
stale view of the subject is presented. 
Approximately thirty photographs dis- 
play buildings, paintings and artifacts. 
Most of the remaining illustrations are 
wood engravings from contemporary 
magazines, furniture catalogues and 
similar sources. Many of these, such as 
the Du Maurier caricatures of “aes- 
thetic life” from Punch, are much too 
familiar, and in general the prints are 
chosen to show the uglier aspects of 
the age. Nineteenth-century design was 
never so uniformly atrocious, even in 
furniture and dress, as a glance at 
Victorian Comfort might suggest. 

Nor does Mr. Gloag’s central thesis 
even begin to convince. His own facts 
suggest that comfort was neither a lead- 
ing aim of the Victorians nor the prin- 
cipal factor determining their use of 
design. Victorian clothing aimed at ap- 
pearance, with a frightful disregard of 
ease; Victorian houses were too crowded 


with furniture and too prone to the 
extremes of stuffiness and cold to be as 
comfortable even as their Georgian 
predecessors. What ease came into the 
Victorian world was the almost acci- 
dental result of greater abundance due 
to higher industrial productivity rather 
than that of any conscious application 
of design to the service of comfort; 
indeed, many functional improvements 
in domestic arrangements were delayed 
by availability of poorly paid servants. 
Victorian design was in fact, as the 
more enlightened observers of the time 
pointed out, dominated by nonutilitar- 
ian and ornamental elements. Like the 
painting and sculpture of the age, the 
lesser arts of daily life were influenced by 
literary and pseudo-historical fancies. 
The sentimental vision of a Middle Ages 
that never existed, the nostalgia for a 
romanticized Orient, the vulgarization 
of Ruskin’s Italianate enthusiasms, the 
cult of antiques: all these tendencies, 
diluted and mingled, played much more 
important parts in Victorian design than 
the search for comfort. The final result 
—and the desired result—was preten- 

tiousness, not ease. 
George Woodcock 





Other books of note to be 


The Drawings of Pieter Bruegel, by Lud- 
wig Munz. (Phaidon, $13.50.) The 
book includes 154 plates and one in 
color of Bruegel’s only water color. The 
text, by the late Dr. Ludwig Munz, 
director of the gallery of the Akademie 
der bildenden Kiinste in Vienna, con- 
cludes with a catalogue raisonné. 


Paul Klee’s The Thinking Eye (Witten- 
born and Co., $25.00) is the first Eng- 
lish translation, by Ralph Manheim, of 
Klee’s studio notes—concepts and theo- 
ties from his student days to his death. 
The volume includes over 1,200 illustra- 
tions, many in color. 


The Silvana Series of monographs on Eu- 
ropean and Italian painters includes four 
volumes, each of them containing nu- 
merous color plates. The series, brought 
out by McGraw-Hill, offers the follow- 
ing:Giotto, by Emilio Cecchi ($25.00); 
Uccello, by Paolo d’Ancona ($20.00); 
Cavallini, by Pietro Toesca ($16.00); 
Bellini, by Giuseppe Fiocco ($25.00). 


The Earthly Paradise, by Werner Hof- 
mann. (Braziller, $25.00.) A sumptu- 
ously illustrated study of the culture of 
hineteenth-century Europe by the Ger- 
man art historian. In addition to the 


reviewed in subsequent issues: 


long critical text there are short biog- 
raphies of the artists discussed. There 
are 200 reproductions, 16 in full color. 


S. J. Freedberg’s important study, Paint- 


ing of the High Renaissance in Rome | 


and Florence, has been brought out in 
two volumes by Harvard University 
Press ($30.00). The first volume is a 
critical examination and reappraisal of 
the period, complemented by the 700 
illustrations of the second volume. 


The revised and expanded edition of 
John Rewald’s The History of Impres- 
sionism has been published by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, and 
is distributed by Doubleday and Co. 
($20.00). A standard and authoritative 
volume in its field, the work now ap- 
pears in enlarged format and includes 
635 plates, 86 of them in color. 


Modern Sacred Art and the Church of 
Assy (Columbia University Press, $8.75). 
William S. Rubin’s carefully documented 
account of the participation by some of 
the leading figures in the modern move- 
ment in the design and decoration of the 
French church, and the subsequent dam- 
aging controversy raised by strong con- 
servative forces. 
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GALERIE 


MARCEL BERNHEIM 


IMPRESSIONISTES CAMOIN 
DUFY 
FRIESZ 
MAITRES MODIGLIANI 
CONTEMPORAINS PASCIN 
JEUNE PEINTURE SEYSSAUD 
SIGNAC 
Expositions VALTAT 
particulieres VLAMINCK 
35 rue La Boetie Paris Ville Ely. 14-45 








GROSVENOR 
GALLERY 


November 21 - December 31 


ANATOLI KAPLAN 


LITHOGRAPHS 
THE WORLD OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM 
and other 
SCENES, TALES AND SONGS OF 
RUSSIAN PROVINCIAL LIFE 


Telephone: Cables: 
we ag 2782 15 DAVIES ST. Sevenartz 
Hyde Park 3314 LONDON W.1 London W1 








ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


215 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 7-4510 


Stewart Klonis, Director 


Eighty-sixth regular session now in 
progress. Students may register and 
begin study at any time. No entrance 
requirements. Forty nationally-known 
instructors to choose from. Instruction 
is individual. 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustra- 
tion, Fashion, Portraiture, Graphics, 
Anatomy, Textile Design, Cartooning, 
Applied Art. 

Three sessions daily; classes on Sat- 
urdays for children and adults; one- 
and two-evening a week classes; part- 
time registration; write or phone for 
free catalogue. 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHY 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
catalog GRAPHICS WEAVING 
on INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
request INTERIOR DESIGN SILVERSMITHING 
ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 
DIPLOMAS-DEGREES-SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


NORTON scoot oF ant 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 





























PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Oldest Fine Arts School in the United States 
Professional training in Painting, Sculpture and 
Graphics for serious art students. Faculty of 
distinguished artists. Coordinated with Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for B.F.A. and M.F.A. de- 
grees. Day, evening and summer classes. 

For catalog write Broad & Cherry, Phila. 2, Pa. 














IF YOU'RE A SERIOUS PAINTER 


San Miguel de Allende has everything to offer: Climate, 
history, mountain scenery, low costs, plus the most 
noted art school in Latin America, INSTITUTO 
ALLENDE. But if painting or crafts is your hobby, 
there’s room for you in one of the special classes. 
“Why not register for a month or more?” 


Free Illustrated an ned STIRLING DICKINSON, 


DIRECTOR, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, BOX 100, SAN 
MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO. 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Professional training in Fine and 
Commercial Art leading to B.F.A. 
degree. New dormitory center. Many 
University activities, and cultural 
and industrial advantages of St. Louis. 
Write for bulletins 
KENNETH A. HUDSON, Dean, Rm. 20 
Washington Univ., St. Louis 30, Mo. 








WHERE TO SHOW 


National 


Athens, Ohio: 3rd National Print and 
Drawing Show, “Ultimate Concerns,” 
Ohio University Center, Mar. 18-30. 
Open to all artists. Media: prints and 
drawings. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Work 
due Mar. 1. Write: S. Thos. Niccolls, 
18 N. College, Athens, Ohio. 


Brockton, Mass.: Brockton Art Associa- 
tion 5th Annual Winter Show, Mar. 
17-31. Open to all living artists. All 
media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 per entry. 
Entry cards and work due Mar. 3. 
Write: Sth Annual Winter Show, Box 
533, Brockton, Mass. 


Grand Forks, N. D.: 6th North Dakota 
Annual Exhibition, University of North 
Dakota, Mar. 18-31. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil and water color. Jury. Prizes. 
No fee. Work due Feb. 1. Write: Robert 
A. Nelson, Chrm., Dept. of Art, Univ. 
of N. D., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Hartford, Conn.: Connecticut Academy 
of Fine Arts 52nd Annual Exhibition, 
Avery Memorial, Jan. 20-Feb. 18. Open 
to living artists. Media: oil, oil tempera, 
sculpture, graphics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$5 for one or more; $4, black and 
white. Work due Jan. 10. Write: Louis 
J. Fusari, Connecticut Academy of Fine 


Arts, Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


Jersey City, N. J.: Painters and Sculp- 
tors Society of New Jersey Exhibition, 
Jersey City Museum, Apr. 2-28. Open to 
all artists. All media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$5. Entry cards due Feb. 25, work due 
Mar. 3. Write: Frances Hulmes, 15 Park 
Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 


New York, N. Y.: American Watercolor 
Society 95th Annual Exhibition, Nation- 
al Academy Galleries, Apr. 5-22. Open 
to all artists. Media: water color, pastel. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5 for one, $10 for 
two works. Work due Mar. 22. Write: 
American Watercolor Society, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y 


Audubon Artists Twentieth Annual Ex- 
hibition, National Academy Galleries, 
Jan. 18-Feb. 4. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: oil, water color, pastel, tempera, 
graphics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$5. Work due Jan. 4. Write: Greta 
Matson, Corr. Secy., 4121 Seventh Ave., 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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Gallery Arkep Annual Exhibition, App! 
2-14. Open to all artists. All graphi | E 
media. Jury. Winner to receive a ong! 
man show. Fee: $3. Entry blanks and 
work due Feb. 15. Write: E. B. Savage’ 
Dir., 171 W. 29th St., New York 1, N.} 


Madison Gallery Quarterly Jurie 
Shows. Open to all artists. Media: pai 
ing, sculpture, graphics. Purchase prizes, 
Fee: $5. Write: Madison Gallery, 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


National Society of Painters in Caseiti 
8th Annual Exhibition, National Art! 
Club, Féb. 25-Mar. 11. Open to all Uj | 
artists. Medium: casein. Jury. P es, 
Fee. Work due Feb. 19. Write: Floriam 
G. Kraner, 182 Bennett Ave., N ” 
York 40, N. Y. 


137th Annual Exhibition, National A 
emy of Design, Feb. 22-Mar. 18. Open 
to members and non-members. Med 

oil, sculpture, water color, graphics; lim 
one work, one medium only. No feeg 
Work due Feb. 7 only. Write: Nation } 

Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Aveg! 
New York 28, N. Y. a 


The Society of American Graphic 
ists 44th Annual Exhibition, Associated 
American Artists Galleries, Feb., 19628 
Open to all artists. All graphics media) 
excepting monotype. Jury. Prizes (total) 
$3,000). j 
ecuted since January 1, 1961. Work deg 
Jan. 10. Write: The Society of Ame ‘| . 
can Graphic Artists, Inc., 1083 Fifi 

Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 4 


Oklahoma City, Okla.:; Oklahoma Print 
makers Society 4th National Exhibition}, 
of Contemporary American Art, Oki 
homa Art Center, Mar. 25-Apr. 
Open to all living American artist 
Media: water color, graphics, drawitigiiy 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3, limit three works 
Entry cards and work due Mar. #8y 
Write: Oklahoma Printmakers Society 
Inc., Box 10, Oklahoma City Univ, 
Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 


Washington, D. C.: 65th National 
bition, United States National Museu 
Smithsonian Institution, Mar. 11 
Open to all artists. Media: water co 
pastel, graphics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: : 
for two works. Entry cards due Feb. 2 
work due Mar. 3. Write: Dorothy 
7123 Jayhawk St., Annandale, Va. 
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Fee: $3, limit two works e@# ys 











,,;,) Huntington, W. Va.: Exhibition 








24th National Exhibition of Prints, U. S. 
National Museum, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Jan. 13-Feb. 4. Open to all artists. 
All graphic media except monoprints. 
Work due Jan. 3. Write: Grace Oehser, 
Secy., Route 2, Box 396, McLean, Va. 


Columbus, Ohio: Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts Designer-Craftsmen of Ohio 
Exhibition, Mar. 2-Apr. 2. Open to 
craftsmen now working in Ohio. All 
crafts media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. 
Entry cards due Feb. 1, work due Jan. 
22-Feb. 8. Write: Mrs. Charles Browne, 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 480 
East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Dallas, Tex.: 12th Southwestern Exhi- 
bition of Prints and Drawings, Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, Jan. 21-Feb. 18. 
Open to artists of Tex., La., Okla., Ark., 
N. M., Colo. and Ariz. Media: prints 
and drawings. Jury. Prizes. No fee. 
Work due Jan. 2. Write: Maurine Hole, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 26, Tex. 


| East Orange, N. J.: Art Centre of the 


Oranges 11th Annual State Exhibition, 


| Mar. 4-17. Open to N. J. artists. Media: 


oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 


per entry, limit 2. Entry cards due Feb. 


7, work due Feb. 10-11. Write: Mrs. 


“'T James F. White, 44 So. Munn Ave., 


East Orange, N. J. 


180, 
Huntington Galleries, Apr. 29-June 3. 


Open to artists in W. Va., Ky. and Ohio 


within 180 miles of Huntington. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture, crafts. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $4. Entry cards due Mar. 


_} 28, work due Apr. 1. Write: Huntington 
. | Galleries, Park Hills, Huntington, W. Va. 


: Memphis, Tenn.: 7th Annual Mid-South 


Exhibition of Paintings, Brooks Memo- 
tial Art Gallery, Mar. 3-26. Open to 


artists of Tenn., Ark., Miss. and those 
. Mo., Ill., Ind., Ky., Ala. and La. 
'tesidents within a 250-mile radius of 
Sag Memphis. All painting media. Jury. 
»| Prizes. Work due Jan. 15-30. Write: 
©) Mrs. L. J. Buchignani, Secy., Mid-South 
‘| Exhibition of Paintings, 315 Kenilworth, 

+ *’ Memphis 12, Tenn. 


iv. Peoria, Ill.: 2nd Contemporary Religious 


, Art Exhibit, 


St. Paul’s Episcopal 


Church, Apr. 22-May 24. Open to art- 
“}ists residing in Ill., Mo., Ky., Ind., 
‘| Wisc., and Iowa. All media. Works 
“-"|should express or record a religious 
‘jidea, activity or object. Jury. Prizes. 


eel, | 


+ 
t 


1961 


3s Limit 2 works. Work due Apr. 13. 


Write: St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Art 
Exhibit, 3601 N. North St., Peoria, Ill. 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Arts, Ceramics. 16 Traveling Schol- 
arships. Unlimited contact with Museum 
collection. B.F.A., B.S. in Ed. and M.F.A. 
degrees granted by Tufts University. 
Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic 
Arts, Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special 
courses in Calligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design 
and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Graphics, 
Design, Art History, Art Education 


Registrar: 30 W. Dale, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








of the University of Hartturd 
Painting MESculpture MBArt Education 
Graphic Arts MB Advertising Design 
B.S. & B.F.A. Degree Programs 

25 Atheneum Sq. Ne. Hartford 3, Cons, 





THE HARTFORD ART SCHCOL . 

















THE FNINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


Professional 
School 


Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. 

Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 406 


& BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


Painting - Design - Sculpture - Graphics 
Ceramics - Weaving - Metalsmithing - Arch. 


B.F.A., M.F.A., & M. OF ARCH. DEGREES 
ACCREDITED * SCHOLARSHIPS * DORMITORIES 





CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 





Herron School of Art 


indianapolis, indiana 
teacher education. Confers B.F.A 


M.F.A., B.A.E., and M.A.E. degrees 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 


Painting, sculpture, commercial! art 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST ADDRESS 


55 SALISBURY 


MUSEUM 


STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


FINE 
FRAMES 


Athans Lumber Une. Arhns, Ge 








GRAVERS 
for 
wooD 
BLOCKS 


This set of 6 gravers, consists of 2 round 
No. 3 & No. 10, 2 flat No. 2 & No. 10, 
Lozenge No. 3 knife. Tools are slightly 
bent for clearance of hand to make it 
easier to work. Top Quality Steel. Blades 
will keep sharp, keen edge and give a life- 
time of service. Complete Set, $5.00 
ORDER TODAY OR WRITE FOR FREE 12 PAGE 
FOLDER ON WOOD CARVING TOOLS. 
FRANK MITTERMEIER, INC. 


Established 1936 
3577 &. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y. 








Write today for information 
on Special Student Rate 


address: 
Art Student Offer 
ARTS MAGAZINE 
1861 Broadway 
N. Y. 23, N. Y. 








Calendar of Exhibitions 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, OHIO 

ART INSTITUTE, Dec. 10-31: Religious Prints; to 
Dec. 31: Permanent Collection 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART, Dec. 12-Jan. 
7: George Shortmeier; to Dec. 17: The Aldrich 
Collection 

AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS 

STEDELIJK MUSEUM, Dec. 15-Jan. 22: Ben Shahn 

AUSTIN, TEX. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Nov. 30-Dec. 21: Prints 
by 5 German Expressionists 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Dec. 3-31: The Ben Heller 
Collection; Dec. 10-Jan. 7: Baltimore Water 
Color Club; Dec. 5-Jan. 28: Durer Prints 

THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, Nov. 25-Dec. 18: 
Technique of Fresco Painting; Dec. 18-Jan. 7: 
The Christmas Story in Medieval Art 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Dec. 3-31: Figure Painting in 
America 

BOSTON, MASS. 

DOLL & RICHARDS, Dec. 5-30: Contemporary 
Paintings & Water Colors 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART, to Dec. 30: 
Italian Sculptors of Today 

KANEGIS GALLERY, Nov. 25-Dec. 30: Modern 
Masters 

MIRSKI, Dec.: Primitive and Ancient Arts 

MUSEUM, Dec. 1-Jan. 15: Art Treasures of China 

SIEMBAB, Dec.: Minor White 

BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 

GALERIA BONINO, Dec.: Group 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

FOGG MUSEUM: to Jan. 31: American Art from 
the Civil War to the Present; French 19th Cen- 
tury Paintings & Drawings; Early Islamic Art 

CARACAS, VENEZUELA 

MUSEO DE BELLAS ARTES, Dec. 15-Jan. 15: 
American Abstract Drawings & Water Colors 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 

ACKLAND MEMORIAL ART CENTER, Dec. 5-30: 
Graphic Art of Edvard Munch 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

MINT MUSEUM, to Dec. 23: American Paintings 
from the Vose Galleries 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

ARTS CLUB, Dec. 8-Jan. 9: Franz Kline 

INTERNATIONAL GALLERIES: Dec.: Bela Czobel 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

ART MUSEUM, Nov. 21-Dec. 28: 16th Annual 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

MUSEUM, Dec. 5-Jan. 14: Van Gogh 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, Dec. 14-Jan. 15: A Victorian 
Christmas; Kenneth Callahan 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Dec. 1-31: Sister Mary Corita; 
Dec. 15-Jan. 5: Near Eastern Art; Dec. 10-Jan. 
7: American Figure Drawings 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, to Dec. 18: Primitive Art 

CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

LOWE ART GALLERY, from Nov. 15: Kress Collec- 
tion of Old Masters; to Jan. 28: Freyer Col- 
lection of Spanish Peruvian Paintings 

DALLAS, TEX. 

MUSEUM FOR CONTEMPORARY ARTS, Nov. 14- 
Dec. 31: The Art That Broke The Looking Glass 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, Dec. 8-Jan. 15: Belgian Drawings 

DULUTH, MINN. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dec. 1-22: The 
Artist in his Studio 

GRINNELL, IOWA 

FINE ARTS CENTER, Nov. 25-Dec. 15: Young Col- 
lectors’ Exhibition 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Nov. 30-Jan. 14: Derain; 
Dec. 15-Jan. 15: Tiepolo Drawings 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

HUNTINGTON GALLERIES, Dec. 5-Jan. 14: Davila 
Fisher; Dec. 10-Jan. 7: Costantino Nivola 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

NELSON GALLERY OF ART, to Dec. 13: The Draw- 
ings of Joseph Stella 

LEXINGTON, KY. 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, to Dec. 16: Graphics 
1961 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Dec. 3-31: Carroll Cloar 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

GROSVENOR GALLERY, Nov. 21-Dec. 31: Anatoli 
Kaplan 

NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY, Dec. 11-30: Max 
Chapman; Sculpture Trends 

LONG BEACH, CAL. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Dec.: Contemporary Religious 
Art; Near Eastern Art 

STATE COLLEGE, Dec. 4-Jan. 11: Stained Glass 
from Chartres to Tiffany 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

COUNTY MUSEUM: to Dec. 31: Recent Acquisi- 
tions; Folk Art of Lapland 

REX EVANS GALLERY, Nov. 20-Dec. 23: 20th 
Century Italians 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY: Dec. 5-31: Annual 
Christmas Show 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

J. B. SPEED MUSEUM, Nov. 30-Dec. 21: The 
American Scene Between the Wars; Dec. 4-25: 
Explorers of Space 

MADISON, N. J. 

ARGUS GALLERY, Dec. 12-Jan. 11: P. Kirkpatrick, 
B. Provost, A. Barkhorn 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART, Dec. 13-Jan. 12: New 
Spanish Painting and Sculpture 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, Dec.: Kuniyo- 
shi Prints 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

ART CENTER, Dec. 4-Jan. 1: 
tion; Dec. 14-Jan. 1: Ikons 

JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER, Dec.: Warrington 
Colescott 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, to Dec. 17: Katherine Nash; 

Dec. 13-Jan. 21: Putnam Dana McMillan Collec. 
tion; Dec. 5-Jan. 7: Coptic Art 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, to Jan. 7: Rem 
brandt’s Etchings 

WALKER ART CENTER, Nov. 26-Jan. 7: Marcel 
Brever—The Buildings of St. John’s Abbey; 
Art Fair 1961 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

ART MUSEUM, Dec. 10-Jan. 7: Montclair in Man- 
hattan 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Dec. 3-31: Mary Darby 

NEWARK, N. J. 

MUSEUM, through Mar.: Survey of American 
Painting; through Apr.: Victorian Vignettes 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

ROSS-TALALAY GALLERY, from Nov. 27: Christ. 
mas Exhibition 

YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, Dec. 6-Feb. 4: 
Contemporary Paintings from 1960-61 New 
York Gallery Shows 

NEW HOPE, PA. 


Permanent Collec. 


GALLERY 10, to Dec. 25: Christmas Show; from | 


Dec. 27: Members’ Group 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

LYMAN ALLYN MUSEUM, Dec.: Durer Woodcuts; 
Adornment through the Ages 

NORMAN, OKLA. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Dec. 3-27: A. Hogue; Dec. 
1-28: American Indian Paintings 

NOTRE DAME, IND. 

NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, to Dec. 15: Belgian 
Painters; Dec. 20-Jan. 28: Arts of Ancient Peru 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

ART MUSEUM, Dec. 8-Jan. 7: Artists of the West- 
ern Frontier 

OBERLIN, OHIO 

D. P. ALLEN MUSEUM, Dec.: Italian Painting 

OMAHA, NEB. 

JOSLYN ART MUSEUM, Nov. 25-Feb. 4: George 
Simons; to Dec. 24: Portraits from the Collec- 
tion of the Museum of Modern Art 





ORONO, ME. 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Dec.: Culver, Harper; | 


J. Landau; Christmas Show; Young Collectors — $ 
: 


OTTAWA, CANADA f 
NATIONAL GALLERY, Nov. 30-Dec. 26: 5 Paint | 
ers from Regina 


PASADENA, CAL. 


ART MUSEUM, Dec. 5-Jan. 4: Christmas Exhibi- 
tion; to Jan. 11: Lee Mullican 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, to Dec. 23: Con- 
temporary American Prints; Water Color Club; 
John Sloan 

ART ALLIANCE, Nov. 28-Dec. 26: H. Cook; 6. | 
Ford; L. Manso; D. G. Pease; Eskimo Prints & | 
Sculpture; Amy Jones; to Dec. 31: Edwin Dick: | 
inson 

MUSEUM OF ART, Nov. 2-Jan. 7: The Guggen- 
heim Museum Exhibition 

NEWMAN GALLERIES, Dec. 1-23: Gerard Negels- 
pach; Dec. 15-Jan. 7: Robert Martin 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Dec. 15-Jan. 
14: Tutankhamun Treasures 
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PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

ART MUSEUM, Dec.: English Landscape Painters; 
W. Schimmel; George Rickey; M. Shallenberger 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, to Jan. 7: Pittsburgh In- 
ternational; to Dec. 17: Balcomb Greene 

PLAN FOR ART, Dec. 3-30: Harry Schwalb; to 
Dec. 24: Art for Giving and Collecting 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

ART MUSEUM, to Dec. 15: Robert E. Huck; Tom 
Hardy 

PRINCETON, N. J. 

ART MUSEUM, Dec. 5-30: Durer Prints 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, Dec.: Contemporary 
Craftsmen of the Far West 

st. LOUIS, MO. 

CITY ART MUSEUM, to Dec. 15: Marsden Hartley; 
Dec. 15-31: 18th Missouri Show 

$T. PAUL, MINN. 

GALLERY, to Dec. 22: Drawings U.S.A. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY, Dec. 8-Jan. 9: Old Master 
Paintings 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

DE YOUNG MUSEUM, Dec. 1-Jan. 1: B. Kussoy; 
L. Jenkins; W. Keith 

MUSEUM OF ART, Nov. 22-Jan. 14: The Turn of 
the Century in Prints and Drawings; Nov. 29- 
Jan. 7: Art of San Francisco 

PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, to Dec. 17: 
Treasures of Thailand; to Jan. 14: Betty Guy 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

MUSEUM OF ART, to Dec. 17: Prints; to Dec. 31: 
Howard Fenton; Karel Appel 

SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 

PARQUE IBIRAPUERA, to Dec. 30: 6th Biennial 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

RINGLING MUSEUM, Dec. 10-31: Recent Ameri- 
can Painting & Sculpture 

SCRANTON, PA. 

EVERHART MUSEUM, to Dec. 31: Ruhtenberg; 
Kirschenbaum 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

ART MUSEUM, Dec. 7-31: Religious Art 

DUSANNE GALLERY, to Dec. 16: Holiday Ex- 
hibition 


| FRYE MUSEUM, Dec. 12-Jan. 31: Pacific Northwest 


Artists; Warren Brandon 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

ART CENTER, to Dec. 17: Jose De Rivera; Morris 
Gordon 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

EVERSON MUSEUM, Dec. 16-Jan. 21: Modern 
Mosaics of Ravenna 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

SHELDON SWOPE ART GALLERY, Dec.: Dealers’ 
Choice 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

MUSEUM OF ART, Dec. 3-31: Currier & Ives 

TORONTO, CANADA 

THE ART GALLERY, to Jan. 1: Canadian Water 
Color Society; Christmas Exhibition 

URBANA, ILL. 

KRANNERT ART MUSEUM, Dec. 9-31: New Ac- 
quisitions; Ewing Collection of Far Eastern 
Textiles 


UTICA, N. Y. 

MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR MUSEUM, Nov. 
5-Feb. 24: Edward W. Root Bequest; to Dec. 
12: Japanese Prints; Dec. 17-Jan. 28: Photog- 
raphy in the Fine Arts III 

WALTHAM, MASS. 

ROSE ART MUSEUM, to Dec. 17: George McNeil; 
Stephen Pace; Jan. 1-22: Fantasy and Sur- 
realism in American Art 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN GALLERY, to Dec. 31: The Civil War; 
Nov. 21-Dec. 17: Jack Perlmutter; Dec: 28- 
Jan. 28: Peter Thomas 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Dec. 10-Feb. 1: 
hibition 

PHILLIPS GALLERY, Dec. 18-Jan. 8: 20th Century 
Drawings from the Museum of Modern Art 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

NORTON GALLERY, Dec. 3-Jan. 4: Arnold Blanch; 
Dec. 15-Jan. 7: 9th Annual Artists’ Guild 


Kress Ex- 


NEW YORK CITY 
MUSEUMS: 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
(C.P.W. at 79), to Jan. 1: Art and Life in Old 
Peru 

BROOKLYN (Eastern P’kwy.), to Dec. 10: The 
Nude in American Art; Nov. 28-Jan. 14: Folk 
Art of Poland 

CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS (29 W. 53), Nov. 17- 
Jan. 14: Fabrics International; Pottery of Toshi- 
ko Takaezu; Sand Castings by Jarl Hesselbarth 

GUGGENHEIM (1071 5th at 89), to Dec. 31: 
American Abstract Expressionists and Imagists; 
Nov. 14-Dec. 31: Chryssa 

JEWISH (1109 5th at 92), to Dec. 18: Irving 
Kriesberg 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), Nov. 17-Jan. 7: 
American Primitive Paintings from the Garbisch 
Collection; continuing: French Paintings and 
Drawings from the Bequest of Stephan C. Clark 

MODERN ART (11 W. 53), Nov. 21-Jan. 7: The 
Jerusalem Windows of Chagall; Nov. 22-Jan. 
21: Orozco Drawings; Dec. 6-Feb. 4: Redon, 
Moreau, Bresdin; Dec. 19-Feb. 25: Recent 
Acquisitions 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN (1083 5th at 
89), Jan. 18-Feb. 4: Audubon Artists 

NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY (170 C.P.W. 
at 77), John Hill, Master of Aquatint 

PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), Nov. 29-Feb. 11: 
The Rene d’Harnoncourt and Gertrud A. Mel- 
lon Collections 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr. at 103), Dec. 17- 
Feb. 4: Selections from the Museum’s Perma- 
nent Collection of American Painting and 
Sculpture 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS & SCI- 
ENCES (75 Stuyvesant Pl.), to Jan. 7: Lenore 
Tawney, weavings 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), Dec. 13-Feb. 4: 1961 An- 
nual Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Painting 


GALLERIES: 


A.C.A. (63 E. 57), Dec. 11-30: David Burliuk 

AEGIS (89 E. 10), Nov. 4-Dec. 15: Group; Dec. 
15-Jan. 5: Jacob Grossberg 

ALAN (766 Mad. at 66), Dec. 4-30: The Romantic 
Temperament 

AMEL (63 E. 57), Nov. 24-Dec. 16: William 
Christopher; Dec. 19-Jan. 6: Gallery Group 

ANDERSON (32 E. 69), Nov. 21-Dec. 19: Lucio 
Fontana; Dec. 12-30: Lithographs and Smaller 
Works by Americans 

ANGELESKI (1044 Mad. at 79), to Dec. 23: 
Group Show 

AREA (80 E. 10), Nov. 24-Dec. 14: Phil Russell; 
Dec. 15-Jan. 4: Christmas Invitational 

ARKEP (171 W. 29), Nev. 27-Dec. 29: Invitation 
Show 

ART DIRECTIONS (600 Mad. at 56), Dec. 2-14: 
Don Cyr; Dec. 15-30: Group 

ARTISTS’ (853 Lex. at 64), Dec.: Group 


ARTZT (142 W. 57), Dec. 7-18: Group; Dec. 9-21: 
Mary Koch; Dec. 19-Jan. 11: Annual Water 
Color Show; Dec. 21-Jan. 8: Gallery Artists 

ASIA HOUSE (112 E. 64), Nov. 30-Jan. 28: Khmer 
Sculpture 

BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Dec. 5-30: Selections 
from the Gallery's Collection 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), Dec. 
Robert Fuller 

BAYER (51 E. 80), Dec. 5-23: Persian and Indian 
Paintings 

BIANCHINI (16 E. 78), Dec. 11-Jan. 10: Koch 

BLEECKER (16 E. 52), Dec. 5-18: George Dworzan; 
Dec. 19-30: William H. Littlefield 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), Nov. 28-Dec. 23: Vernon 
Watkins; Addie Herder; Dec. 4-23: Miles White 

BOLLES (206 E. 50), Nov. 16-Dec. 15: New Work 
from Italy 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), Dec. 5-30: 
Matare; Jan. 2-20: George Mueller 

BRANDT (11 E. 57), Dec. 4-22: Master Drawings 

BROOKLYN ARTS (109 Remsen St.), Dec. 10-Jan. 
13: Christmas Show 

BURR (115 W. 55), Dec. 3-16: Helen Nash, Joan 
Gordon; Dec. 17-30: Gotham Painters; Dec. 
31-Jan. 13: Lewis Lederer, William McDonough 

CAMINO (89 E. 10), Nov. 24-Dec. 14: Phillip 
Held, Alida Kipke; Dec. 15-Jan. 4: Christmas 
Show 

CARMEL (82 E. 10), Nov. 24-Dec. 14: Rowland; 
Dec. 14-Jan. 4: Holiday Group 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Nov. 28-Dec. 22: Bernard 
Lamotte; Dec. 26-29: Group 

CARUS (243 E. 82), Dec.: Group 

CASTELLANE (19 E. 76), through Dec. 24: William 
Hopper 

CASTELLI (4 E. 77), Dec.: Tworkov, Johns, Hig- 
gins, Bontecou, Scarpitta and Langlais 

CHALETTE (1100 Mad. at 83), Dec.: Julio Gon- 
zalez 

CHASE (31 E. 64), Dec.: Christmas Exhibition 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF PAINTINGS (28 E. 
72), Dec.: New Acquisitions 

COBER (14 E. 69), Dec.: Group 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (Crypt Gallery of St. 
Paul’s Chapel), Nov. 5-Dec. 17: Friedrich- 
Lemcke 

CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. at 77), Dec. 5-23: 
Ricardo Martinez 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), Nov. 27-Dee. 
24: Christmas Show; Dec. 26-Jan. 6: Louis J. 
Williams 

CORDIER WARREN (978 Mad. at 76), Dec. 20- 
Jan. 13: Alfonso Ossorio 

CORONET (106 E. 60), Dec. 3-15: Nicolai Kuv- 
shinoff 

CRESPI (1153 Mad. at 85), Dec.: Christmas Art 

CRYSTAL (54 E. 58), Dec. 4-Jan. 4: Christmas 
Show 

D’ARCY (1091 Mad. at 83), Nov. 21-Dec. 23: 
John Rombola, Bertram Goodman 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), Nov. 27 Dec. 23: 18th & 19th 
Century English Water Colors and Drawings 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), Dec. 6-Jan. 6: Artists 
for P.S. 619 

DEITSCH (1018 Mad. at 79), Dec.: Changing 
Selections from Catalogue 10 

DE NAGY (149 E. 72), Dec. 5-30: Larry Rivers 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Dec. 5-30: 36th Annual 
Christmas Exhibition of American Painting and 
Sculpture 

DUNCAN (215 E. 82), Dec. 5-25: F. Rand; Y. 
Mcleod; to Dec. 18: J. De Loache; C. E. Hal- 
stead; Dec.-Jan.: Fred Stevens; Tom Bahti 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), Nov. 28-Dec. 23: Walter 
Stuempfig 


4-16: 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 





DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Dec.: 5 Centuries of Paintings 
of Old Masters 

EGAN (313 E. 79), Nov. 13-Dec. 16: Margaret 
Israel 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Dec. 4-16: Mary 
Janice Thornton 

ELKON (1063 Mad. at 80), Nov. 28-Dec. 16: 
David Simpson; Dec. 19-Jan. 6: 20th Century 
Water Colors and Drawings 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Dec. 5-Jan. 6: Sculpture 
of Ancient America 

ESTE (965a Mad. at 76), Dec.: Christmas Sale 

EXPLORER (145 E. 72), Nov. 22-Dec. 16: Contem- 
porary Art from the U.S.A. and Abroad 

F.A.R. (746 Mad. at 65), from Dec. 4: Graphic 
Art of French Masters 

FEINGARTEN (1018 Mad. at 78), Dec. 5-30: 
Nathan Cabot Hale 

FINCH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART (62 E. 78), to 
Dec. 16: 18th Century Venetian Paintings 

FINDLAY (11 E. 57), Dec.: The School of Paris 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Nov. 20-Dec. 30: Modern 
Masters 

FRUMKIN (32 E. 57), Dec.: Polynesian Art 

FULTON (61 Fulton), Dec. 1-Jan. 2: Riva, Agne, 
Dolice 

FURMAN (13 E. 75), Dec.: New Acquisitions— 
Pre-Columbian and African Art 

GERSON (41 E. 57), Dec. 19-Jan. 27: American 
and European Sculpture 

GORDON’S FIFTH AVENUE (68 5th at 13), to 
Dec. 10: Graphics and Siamese Stone Rubbings 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Dec. 5-30: James 
Harvey 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Dec. 15-Jan. 13: 
Paul Hollister, John Waddill 

GRAND CENTRAL (40 Vanderbilt at 43), to Dec. 
23: Henry Gasser; George Cherepov 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (8 W. 56), Dec. 
9-30: Jennet Lam 

GREAT JONES (5 Gr. Jones), Dec.: Group 

GREEN (15 W. 57), Dec. 5-23: Lucas Samaras 

GREER (35 W. 53), Dec. 11-31: Erno Mondo 

HAHN (611 Mad. at 58), Dec.: Contemporary 
Trends 

HALL OF ART (534 Mad. at 54), Contemporary 
Americans and Europeans 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), Dec. 5-30: Bemelmans 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), Dec.: American & French 
Masters 

HERBERT (14 E. 69), Dec. 4-23: Edward Plunkett 

HICKS STREET (48 Hicks St.), Dec. 3-22: Group; 
Dec. 26-Jan. 19: Donald Boose, George Holton, 
photographs 

HIGHGATE (827 3rd at 51), Nov. 29-Dec. 20: 
New Jersey Water Colorists 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), Dec.: 19th & 20th 
Century European and American Artists 

HUTTON (41 E. 57), Nov. 22-Dec. 30: Gabriele 
Munter 

INTERNATIONALE (1095 Mad. at 82), Dec. 14- 
30: Jerry Joffen 

ISAACSON (22 E. 66), Nov. 20-Dec. 30: Third 
19th Century Exhibition 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Dec. 16: Lucio Fontana; 
Dec. 20-Jan. 6: Sad Motonag 

JAMES (70 E. 12), Dec. 8-Jan. 4: 8th Christmas 
Show 

JANIS (15 E. 57), Dec. 4-30: Franz Kline 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Nov. 20-Dec. 30: Christmas 
Sale 

KENNEDY (13 E£. 58), Nov. 25-Dec. 30: The Old 
West 
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KEY (17 E. 57), Dec. 5-Jan. 1: Key Roster 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Dec.: Gallery Group 

KOOTZ (655 Mad. at 60), Dec. 5-23: Bernard 
Rosenthal 

KORNBLEE (1018 Mad. at 79), Nov. 28-Dec. 31: 
The Fine Art of Lithography 

KOTTLER (3 E. 55), Dec. 11-23: Alice Vogel, Janet 
Rontz 

KRASNER (1061 Mad. at 81), Dec. 4-16: Helen 
Beling; Dec. 18-30: Gallery Group 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), Dec. 12-30: 
Group 

LANDRY (111 E. 79), Nov. 28-Dec. 23: Roger 
Dudant; Nov. 29-Dec. 30: Marie Paneth 

LEFEBRE (47 E. 77), Dec. 5-30: Hamaguchi 

LOEB (12 E. 57), Dec. 1-Jan. 6: The School of 
Paris 

LOVISCO (167 E. 37), Dec. 5-30: Christmas Show 

MADISON (602 Mad. at 56), Dec. 9-22: De- 
cember Quarterly 

MARKS (21 £. 66): Dec. 12-Jan. 6: Christmas 
Show of Modern Graphics and Etchings 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), Dec.: Tanguy 

MAYER (61 E. 82), Dec. 12-30: Pehr 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), Dec. 4-Jan. 6: Carl Pick- 
hardt 

M! CHOU (801 Mad. at 67), Dec. 4-23: Shigeru 
Izumi, Ansei Uchima 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), Dec. 12-Jan. 6: William 
Palmer 

MILCH (21 E. 67), Dec. 12-29: American Artists 

MONEDE (929 Mad. at 74), Dec. 1-30: Gallery 
Group 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), Dec. 5-16: Sister Mary 
Corita; Dec. 20-Jan. 6: Stewart Paley 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Pk.), Dec. 
15-Jan. 5: Open Oil Show 

NESSLER (718 Mad. at 64), Dec. 4-23: Jacqueline 
Ferrara; Dec. 26-Jan. 6: Lester Rondell 

NEW (50 E. 78), Dec.: Modern European and 
American Masters 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lex. at 81), Dec. 3-31: 
Great Prints of the 20th Century 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Dec.: Selected Works 
by 17th & 18th Century Masters 

NEW MASTERS (19 E. 69), Dec.: Modern Painters 
of the French School 

NORDNESS (831 Mad. at 69), Dec. 2-23: Ruth 
Gikow; Dec. 26-30: Gallery Group 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Dec. 4-16: Selma Gold- 
witz; Dec. 18-30: Lucille Chayt, G. Heyman 

PARMA (1111 Lex. at 77), Dec. 14-Jan. 6: Benefit 
for N. Y. Shakespeare Festival 

PARSONS (15 €£. 57), Nov. 27-Dec. 16: Jack 
Youngerman; Dec. 18-Jan. 6: Forrest Bess 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Nov. 27-Dec. 16: 
Henry Inlander; Dec. 18-Jan. 13: European 
Drawings and Sculpture 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Nov. 28-Dec. 23: Darrel 
Austin 

PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), Nov. 24-Dec. 14: Cu- 
chiara; Dec. 15-Jan. 4: Mike Donahue 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Dec.: Yarnall 

POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Dec. 5-Jan. 6: 15 San 
Francisco Pointers 

POOR MAN’S (438 E. 75), Dec. 15-Jan. 6: Deeds 

PORTRAITS INC. (136 E. 57), Dec.: Contemporary 
Portraits 

PRICE (3 E. 63), Dec. 11-23: Famous Cartoonists; 
Dec. 26-Jan. 6: Group 

RADICH (818 Mad. at 68), Dec. 12-Jan. 6: Dmitri 
Hadzi 

REHN (36 E. 61), Dec. 11-28: Group 


RICE (1451 Lex. at 94), Nov. 22-Dec. 29; 

ROKO (867 Mad. at 72), Nov. 20-Dec. 22: 
Sonenberg; Nov. 27-Dec. 22: Erika Weihs — 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), to Dec. 23: Fred Farr ~ 

ROTHSCHILD (27 W. 67), Dec. 10-Jan. 15: Pete 
Lipman-Wulf 

SAGITTARIUS (777 Mad. at 67), Dec. 11.3% 
Chico Duncan 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Nov. 14-Dec. 30: Picossg 
Graphics 

ST. ETIENNE (24 W. 57), Nov. 11-Dec. 17: Kaeth 
Kollwitz 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), Dec. 11-Jan. 5: Holiday 
Show 

SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Nov. 27-Dec. 23: Rober 
Adams, Costa Coulentianos, Carel Visser; Dee, 
11-29: Francesco Di Cocco 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Dec.: Modern French 
Paintings 

SCHWEITZER (205 E. 54), Dec.: Drawings of Fou 
Centuries 

SCULPTURE CENTER (167 E. 69), Nov. 19-Dec. 
16: Robert Cook 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Dec.: African Sculpture 
for the Young Collector 

SEIFERHELD (158 E. 64), Nov. 21-Dec. 30: Jape 
nese Drawings and Water Colors 

SELECTED ARTISTS (903 Mad. at 72), Dec. 12-30 
Joe Jones 

SHERMAN (306 E. 72), Dec. 14-30: Group 

SLATKIN (115 E. 92), Dec. 9-31: Master Drawings) 

SMALL (8 E. 75), Dec.: Some Objects for 

SMOLIN (19 E. 71), Dec. 4-31: Cabell Brussel — 

STABLE (33 E. 74), Dec. 5-30: Mario Garcia 

STAEMPFLI (47 E. 77), Dec. 5-30: David Park — 

STEPHEN WISE CONGRESS HOUSE (15 E. 84) 
Nov. 6-Dec. 29: The Artist and Social J 

STONE (18 E. 82), Nov. 28-Dec. 17: Jay Milder 
Dec. 18-30: Drawings 

SUDAMERICANA (10 E€. 8), Dec. 4-30: Ni J 
Latin American Christmas Show 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), Dec. 8-28: Tom Wessel 
Dec. 29-Jan. 18: Angelo Ippolito 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Dec.: Contemporary 

THIBAUT (799 Mad. at 67), Dec. 4-23: Ke 
Nack, Donald Yacoe; Dec. 23-Jan. 13: Group 

TOZZI (137 E. 57), Medieval Art 

VERCEL (23 E. 63), Dec.: Colorism & lyrism 
by Painters of French Expression 

VISUAL ARTS GALLERY (209 E. 23), Nov. 20-Dec. 
15: The Figure: Then and Now 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove St.), Dec. 4-21: 
The Mood of Greenwich Village 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), Nov. 27-Dec. 16: Dino 
Basaldella 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Dec.: Small Pictures for 
Christmas 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), Dec. 15-Jan. 13: Bil 
Bomar 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Dec. 5-30: Kurt Seligmann 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Nov. 22-Dec. 3% 
Drawings and Paintings from the T. E. Hanley 
Collection 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Nov. 28-Dec. 30: Norma 
Lewis 

WISE (50 W. 57), Nov. 21-Dec. 16: Edwor 
Dugmore; Dec. 19-Jan. 6: Gallery Artists 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), Dec. Isl 
Christmas Graphic Exhibition 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), to Jan. & 
Victor Vasarely; Livingston Welch 

ZABRISKIE (36 E. 61), Nov. 27-Dec. 23: Pati 
Muller, Johnson, Forst, Grillo and Kahn 
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He must know 


You'd never guess some of the curious and unpredictable 
questions asked of a BOAC Steward. 

But he’s prepared. He has to be. BOAC regulations 
require it. 

His training course (8 to 16 rigorous weeks at the BOAC 
Cabin Staff School in London) has drilled him in the an- 
swers to an astonishing variety of questions. “How much 
isa shilling (or a franc or a lira or rupee ) worth in Amer- 
ican monet >” “What is that island we're passing?” ( Prob- 
ably Corsica.) “Where does this salmon come from?” 
(Scotland, fresh daily. ) 

Thus, if a young x lady wants a landing card for her toy 
puppy, her BOAC Steward (or Stewardess ) will be ready 
with the answer...and a smile to go with it. 

You, too, may have questions. Perhaps you have booked 


all the answers 


an onward flight from London to Rome; you want to know 
about changing planes. Or you have decided to stopover 
a day in Karachi to see the bazaar; where can you stay 
overnight? Your BOAC Steward knows...or will find out 
..all the answers. 

No other airline peeeines the British-trained Cabin 
Staff...Chief Steward, 2 assisting Stewards and Stewardess. 
(An Indian, Chinese or Japanese Stewardess also, on 
appropriate routes. ) 


Choice of Jet Aircraft: BOAC flies “707 Intercontinentals” with Rolls- 
Royce jet engines (it’s the fastest “707”)...“Comet 4’s”...jet-prop 
“Britannias”’. 


Reservations: through Travel Agents or your BOAC office. Either will 
provide, too, latest timetable information, fares, travel and tour literature, 
aid in the planning of your itinerary. 


oll Bete BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
WORLD LEADER IN JET TRAVEL 





PERMANENT OIL CO 
FOR ARTISTS 


ROSE MADDER THALO® 
(MADDER LAKE) RED ROSE 


CADMIUM RED, MEDIUM GRUMBACHER RED CADMIUM VERMILION 


CADMIUM YELLOW ORANGE CADMIUM YELLOW, DEEP 


os 


> 


CADMIUM YELLOW, LIGHT CADMIUM YELLOW, PALE 


~ 


THALO® PERMANENT GREEN, LIGHT CHROMIUM 0) 
YELLOW GREEN 


VIRIDIAN 
(VERT EMERAUDE) 


i ' 
GREEN 

* Superior quality of rich, brilliant 
COBALT BLUE F 


great tinting strength. They are 
genuine pigments, ground in pure li 
These colors are ALL permanent ap 
intermixable. Their dependably ui 
standard of hue, buttery consist 
even texture have made these colors 
popular choice with professional 
illustrators and instructors. 


FRENCH ULTRAMARINE BLUE ULTRAMARINE RED 


As the name PRE-TESTED implies, 
LIGHT RED 
(ENGLISH RED, LIGHT of color is checked and tested. 
first be approved by our laboratory 
then pass performance tests by prom 
artists before it is offered for sale. | 


RAW SIENNA The most popular color on the 


... because of value. 


YELLOW OCHRE, LIGHT 


Bg. ane 3 UMBACK 


WN LARGEST TUBE ........1%47 x6" ARTISTS’ MAT 
464 West 34th St. New York 




















